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Written for THE SILENT WORKER, 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 


The Inventor of the Telephone and 
Promoter of Speech Teaching to the 
Deaf. 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, who is 
everywhere known as the inventor of 
the telephone, and who is not less 


generally known that he began his | tions to a distance by means of elec- 


studies in this direction-in the hope’ tricity. 


The writer was at that time 


of finding a better way to teach the|in quite intimate relations with Dr. 


deaf to speak. 

He began by experimenting with 
a membranous diaphragm like a tiny 
drum-head, to the inner side of which 
was fixed a slender style of split 
straw. The free end of this style 


Bell and had the privilege of examin- 
ing the first crude telephonic apparatus 
in the laboratory where, with many 


| precautions against the prying eyes 
of those who wished to rob him of the 


fruit of his labors, Dr. Bell wrought 


familiarly known, to all who are in- 


unfolded it to the teacher and as he 
exemplified it upon the pupils. 

Some of the points which Dr. Bell 
specially emphasizes as important in 
the education of the deaf are the teach- 
ing of English directly, 7. ¢., without 
the intervention of the sign-language, 
the presentation of language to the 
pupil, by speech or by writing, very 


terested in the deaf, as the founder of|just grazed a sheet of paper covered out the details of his great invention. | freely, in advance of his ability to re- 


the Volta Bureau, the first President 
of the Association for Promoting the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and 
a man who has given for the benefit 
of the deaf very freely of his thought, 
his personal services and his money, 
is a son of the distinguished elocu- 
tionist, phonetician and scholar, Prof. 
Alexander Melville Bell. 

The senior Bell, in the course of his 
professional work in London, was led 
to think that it might be possible to | 
invent an alphabet by which all possi- 
ble sounds of the human voice could 
be accurately recorded ; that the char- | 
acters of such an alphabet should re- | 
present the positions of the vocal or- 
gans in uttering these sounds, and 
that in this way alone would it be pos- 
sible to record and to reproduce with 
absolute correctness the sounds even 
of an entirely unfamiliar language. 
After years of study he produced a 
system, which he called Visible Speech | 
.by which, using the alphabet of his 
invention, all the results at which he | 
aimed have been accomplished. 

It was as a disciple of his father and | 
as an exponent of his system that Dr. | 
A. Graham Bell made his first appear- 
ance in this country. 

Early in the seventies he was ap- | 
pointed Professor of Vocal Physiology 
in Boston University, and while in this 
position he became interested in the) 
work of teaching speech to the deaf. 
From a prospectus of his classes for 
the Spring of 1875, which lies before 
us, we learn that at that early date he 
had formed, under his own tuition, a 
class of ‘‘ Deaf Articulators,’’ and an 
‘‘ Articulation Class for Deaf-Mutes.”’ 

His largest contribution to the ed- 
ucation of the deaf was, however, in- 


DR. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 


| 
with finely divided bone charcoal.| Dr. Bell's success in perfecting the 
When the voice was directed against telephone, and its general adoption al- 


produce it, and, in the production of 
speech, the fixing in the pupil’s mind 
of a clear conception of the exact 
position of the vocal organs in ut- 
tering each sound. Thesuccessof the 
school was marked, but Dr. Bell found 
himself unable to give his own time to 
it as he wished and in 1885 it was 
discontinued. 

The Volta Bureau, ‘‘ for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge relating to 
the Deaf,’’ was founded by Dr. Bell 
and was endowed by him, at first, 
with the sum of $20,000, (100,000 
francs) awarded to him by the French 
Government in recognition of his in- 
vention of the telephone and known 
as the Volta prize. His subsequent 
gifts to the Bureau must have in- 
creased this amount to $100,000. 

This Bureau among other things 
has, under an able Superintendent aid- 
ed by specialists, conducted investi- 
gations in regard to the causes of 
deafness, and is collecting what pro- 
mises to be the largest and most 
valuable library extant bearing on 
the subject ofthe deaf. It has already 
issued a long list of highly instruc- 
tive works, among which are notably 
those invaluable publications entitled: 
‘*Education of Deaf Children ’’ and 
‘‘Histories of American Schools for 
| the Deaf’’—and in addition is becom- 
ing the repository of rare MSS., etc., 
relating to the Deaf. 

In 1890 Dr. Bell, joining with him- 
self a number of the most prominent 
oral teachers of the deaf, formed the 
American Association for Promoting 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
jand endowed it with the munificent 
gift of twenty-five thousand dollars. 
This association has held a meeting 


direct, in the way of training others | 


for the work, by a study of the phy- 
siology of speech. Among his pupils 
at this period were Mr. L. A, Butter- 
field, Miss Alice Worcester, Miss S. E. 
Littlefield, Mr. Weston Jenkins, Miss 
Hattie E. Hamilton, Miss Hattie 
McGann, and other well-known teach- 
ers of the deaf. While conducting 
the School of Vocal Physiology at 
Boston Dr. Bell was led into the line 
of study which resulted in the grand 
invention of the telephone. It is not 


this diaphragm it was found that the most at once, brought him fame and | every summer since its foundation, at 
style traced wonderfully intricate |wealth, but by no means brought] which instructive lectures on the ana- 
lines on the surface of the paper, and him leisure. Amid all the press of| tomy ofthe organs of speech and of 
certain groups of markings were found business and of litigation, however, | hearing have been given, and the dif- 
\to be characteristic of particular) he managed to find time to plan out| ferent methods of teaching speech to 
vowel sounds. Further experiment | and to set in operation his Private | the deaf have been illustrated and com- 
showed that there was apparently no’ Experimental School for the Deaf,| pared. From the beginning Dr. Bell 
limit to the capability of the dia-) which was opened in 1883. Employ-| served as President of the Association 
| phragm to respond to different vibra-| ing a trained kindergartner who was| until at the meeting in July, 1893, he 
tions and it was not long before | entirely unacquainted with the various | declined re-election, on account of the 
Dr. Bell’s scientific imagination had | theories of teaching the deaf, -he had | pressure of private business, and Dr. 
pictured the possibility of transferring | the few little children who formed the|P. G. Gillett was elected to succeed 
all these wonderfully complex vibra-|class taught on his own plan, as he| him. 
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The list of Dr. Bell’s published 
arguments, papers and treatises is a 
long one, and, so far as we know, 
no complete catalogue of his works 
has ever been made. He has probably 
given very much more money for the 
cause of the deaf than any other 
person who ever lived, for the two 
noble gifts mentioned above are but 
a part of what he has given to the 
work of the Bureau and of the As- 
sociation. Besides this, instances are 
within our knowledge which go to 
show that his purse has been open to 
the deaf as individuals when they 
have been in need of his help. But 
perhaps a stronger proof of the deep | 
and disinterested concern he feels in 
the welfare of the deaf is afforded 
by his attendance at conventions of} 
their teachers, his visits to schools, 
his personal attention given in the 
midst of pressing business cares to 
his own private school and _ his 
uniform courtesy and considerateness 
to deaf persons whenever and wher- 
ever he meets them. 

Dr. Bell married a deaf lady, the 
daughter of Hon. Gardner G. Hub- 
ard, of Boston. Mrs. Bell’s success in 
speech and in lip-reading enables her 
to enjoy society very fully and ex- 
plains Dr. Bell’s enthusiasm on the 
subject of oral instruction. 

It is certainly a coincidence that | 
Prof. Morse, the inventor of the tele- 
graph and Prof, Bell, the inventor of 
the telephone, should each have 
married a deaf lady. 

In person Dr. Bell is tall and erect, 
with dark complexion, brilliant black 
eyes and abundant hair, now ‘‘a 
sable silvered.”’ 

His conversation possesses a singt- | 
lar charm, as, to the advantages of | 
presence, of manner and of voice he| 


adds unusual tact, while his wide and | 
varied experience furnishes an ample | 
fund of illustrative anecdotes. 

Dr. Bell still keeps all the freshness | 
and energy of youth, in spite of the| 
tremendous amount of hard work he 
has done, and if his present robust | 
health continues he will doubtless 
accomplish very much more than he 
has so far done before he is obliged | 
to place himself on the retired list, 


i 


WHERE HELEN SITS. 


Where Helen sits, the darkness is so deep 
No golden sunbeam strikes athwart the 
gloom, 
No mother’s smile, no glance of loving eyes 
Lightens the shadow of that lonely room. 


Vet the clear whiteness of her radiant soul 
Decks the dim walls, like angel vestments 
shed ; 
The lovely light of holy innocence, 
Shines like a halo round her bended head, 
Where Helen sits. 


Where Helen sits the darkness is so deep 
No children’s laughter comes, no song of 
bird ; 
The great world storms along its noisy way, 
But in this place no sound is ever heard. 


Yet do her gentle thoughts make melody 
Sweeter than aught from harp or viol flung 
And Love and Beauty quiring each to each 
Sing as the stars of Eden’s morning sung, 
Where Helen sits. 


—Laura E. Richards in Century. 


| quarters among half-breeds and In- 
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Along The Missouri Pacific Ry. 
Copyright, 1894, 
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CHAPTER II. 


Having breakfasted we will stroll 
out in the refreshing morning air and 
see a few more ofthe many interesting | 
corners of the quaint old town before | 
bidding it a final adieu. Past the cu- 
rious Creole mansions nestling among 
the foliage of palms and fig trees, 
close upon the water’s edge, the old 
relics of log and mortar, which now | 
seem so out of place beside the hand- | 
some buildings of a later day ; down 
Calle de los flores, the street of flow- 
ers, we reach the San Pedro Springs | 
fed by a subterranean river that leaps 
forth seemingiy from the very rocks 
around it, its waters dashing clear 
and cool, now under ledges of shelving 
rock and out again it darts beneath | 
the Zillandsia eisneorides that sweep | 
its surface. We leave these and pass | 
through the outskirts of the Mexican | 


dians of as pure a strain and with 
very little change of dress from the | 
time they met the first white settlers 
on the Rio Grande. 

The diminutive or the 
clumsy ox is fast enough for the 
slow and unprogressive Mexican ; he 
still plows with a stick and yokes 
his oxen by the horns. You have 
travelled back in history full three} 
hundred years; it is not uncom- 
mon to see Mexican lads of nine 
or ten years of age dressed in 
huge straw hats of wonderful 
fabrication, but otherwise with 
nature unadorned. One cannot 
realize that he is still under the 
Stars and Stripes; it is like a page 
of romance from some far off isle, 
but when we reach the American 
side of the Alazan there 1s some- 
thing that disenchants us—mili- 
tary music unmistakably Anieri- 
can, and if we hasten to the mili- 
tary square, we may see the ma- 
nceuvres of the government troops 
drilling there—none of your store- 
clerk - soldier caricatures these, 
spending their small earnings for 
the pleasure of parading in a ‘‘ Na- 
tional Guard ’’! before their best 
girl. These are the Regulars, 
the Indian-fighting veterans, with 
slouch hats and service- soiled uni- 
forms—uniforms that a ‘‘N. G.”’ 
would scorn to wear, and a heart 
beneath that uniform that * * 
* well, we will avoid compar- 
isons. One of the regular drills 
of these troops is the periodical 
march over the stretches of hot, 
white sand, roll after roll of a pre- 
historic ocean bed, to and from Fort 
Concho ( sea-shell). 

The last drill I saw was a neat 
example of the power of light fly- 
ing artillery. There are three hills 
equi-distant from one another ly- 


donkey 


ing east of San Antonio. Upon one 
of these hills were stationed Cavalry 


‘troops B and D; on the second 


hill were similar companies of 
light artillery, the third and unoc- 
cupied hill was the objective point: 
this hill commanded the city. It 
was to bea test whether or not the 
cavalry starting at the same sig- 


'nal should be able to reach this hill 


in time to prevent the artillery 
from occupying it and forming a bat- 
tery there. It was a test for the in- 
struction of the officers and the drill- 
ing of the soliders. I was at that 
time attached to the Army Signal 
corps and an interested spectator. | 
All was ready byg A.M. The cavalry- 


|men stood to their horses and the 
| artillery riders stroked the large gov- 


ernment-mules, tightened the saddle 
cinches of the leaders and awaited the 
expected signal. It was just one min- 


| ute later when the boom of the cannon 


at the government headquarters broke 
the stillness. Quick as thought the 
bugles sound ‘‘ Boots and saddles— 
Charge.’’ Like a flash the clank of 
sabres mingles with the rushing roar 


|of galloping feet, and like a torrent 
| turned loose, down the hill they go— 


but, see yonder—the artillery with four 
mules to each cannon are flying down 
the slope at right angles to the cavalry, 
the mules appearing to run in mad 
fear lest the guns behind them should 
dash upon them in their impetuous 
haste. On they go; they cross the 
valley first, begin the ascent, tear up 
the hillside, deploying as they go. It 


\ 
at 


<@ be, 


‘“PASEO DE LOS AMADORES’’ ( LOVER’S 


was a close race, but after the first 
minute the artillery had the lead, 
only a few yards, but gaining at 
every jump. With incredible rapidity 
they flew up to the summit, the caval- 
ry not seventy yards behind, they 
/reached the summit, unhitched, un- 
limbered, and the blank cartridges 
poured out a roaring sheet of flame 
almost upon the very breasts of the 
pursuing horses; for a second the 
cavalry was lost in the roll of smoke, 
then it wheeled to the right and fail- 
ing in a flank movement, was with- 
drawn from the field, defeated. 
However, artillery has but little use 
jin our struggle with the savage 
‘enemies along our Western frontiers, 
|for as soon as attacked, the Indians 
|seatter and each individual betakes 
himself to the roughest ground be- 
|tween him and the point of rendez- 
‘vous agreed upon beyond. 
| But we must bid farewell to all and 
\hasten to the depot of the Inter- 
national and Great Northern Railway, 
|where we may take one of the mag- 
nificent palace cars of the Iron Mt. 
Route, through a land where men still 
|young remember the lumbering ox- 
,teams and the white, canvas-covered 
| wagon of the pioneer. 
| Let us go into the ‘‘ Smoker’’ and 
‘as we rush along I will tell you of a 
hunting trip of long ago, and of one 
of these canvas-covered wagons that I 
have reason to remember. 
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body is tough, lean and rancid and 
quite unfit for food. As we neared | 
the lagoon which was to be our destin- | 
ation, we made a circuit half a mile | 
to leeward, unsaddled and picketted 
the horses, and hung the boar’s head 
far enough from them to quiet their 
restlessness at scent of blood, and 
having piled the saddles where they | 


first deer was miles away, but I did 
before that day was over. I have 
learned that lesson again a hundred 


‘times since then, I knew that crash 


and instantly dropping down with my 
ear to the ground, I heard the 
splat—spat—pat—pat of flying feet 
that struck the ground as lightly as 
a baby’s hand—they stop? I listen with 


PAST AND 


It was back in the seventies and I} 
was one of a party of hunters out for 
deer and turkeys, then so abundant 
between the Nueces and the Hondo 
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without slackening our speed. They 
must have fled noiselessly away at our 
approach, for the pool is cloudy with 
mud, and the water is still rising per- 


could not be trampled upon and re-| strained senses, they have not gotten 
moving everything about our persons | out of hearing distance—he has not 
that might jingle or rattle or cause | seen, but merely heard me move,and 
alarm tothe wary creatures we sought, has stopped to learn the cause of his 
each man taking only his hunting | alarm; now if I can but get around so 
knife and such cartridges as his rifle that the tell-tale wind will not betray 
magazine would hold, we started for | me before his curiosity is satisfied, he 
our positions, scattering, but all keep- will stand and I may yet retrieve my 
ing to leeward of the lake. We had) blunder. I will try it; not daring 
been there the previous year and each | even to lay aside my hat for fear the 
man knew his place; we were all in | motion would increase his chances of 
position a half hour before sunrise. | scenting his danger, I place my finger 
My own position was at the extreme | over the muzzle of my rifle to stifle the 
left and in reaching it I had passed | strong odour of burnt powder, which 
the track of a doe followed by two | still hangs about it since mry morning 
fawns, the tracks leading away from shot, and crawl away from the deer 
the lake and directly in the direction | and toward the soft banks of the la- 
from which I had just come. Ibegan| goon, the mud making no noise, en- 
to feel that we were here too late, the | ables me to move more quickly, first 
day had dawned and the East was al-| walking, then running some two hun- 


ready red with the approaching sun. 
I had sat listening for a full half hour, 


dred yards westerly, brings me in posi- 
tion to stalk my ganie with the wind 


hoping at least that the crack of a rifle | blowing from him to me, this I do 


rivers. It was still. night when we! ceptibly in the little footprints at the 
rode out under the starlight away | margin of the pool. We deploy and 
from our camp on the Nueces river ;|ride around the vicinity, examining 
we rode in single file over the gray) the ground as carefully as the uncer- 
sandy dunes of sage-brush, through tain light permits for signs of deer, 
valleys choked with tangled under-| we find no footprints, but the numer- 
brush and gigantic cacti, with here / ous sharply cut notches in the cactus 
and there the sharp-leaved Spanish , leaves, convince us of the abundance 
Dagger mounted like sentinels upon | of the game we seek, and uniting, we 
the mounds of sand. We rode on and hurry onward; at another water-hole a 
on until only the morning star kept| half mile beyond, we jumped another 
vigil as we entered the dry bed of| herd of wild hogs, and one mireing a 
the arroyo that led to one of those! few moments, was brought to bag by 
permanent pools of water to which the a 40 cal. rifle ball, which went clear 
deer resort before daybreak, before the | through him as he scrambled up the 
first rays of sunlight peep up between bank. It is astonishing what 
the eastern hills, after which they | change takes place in these creatures 


a 


hide themselves in the deep jungles upon their return to the wild state, | 


and depend upon the broad, thick- doubtless from progenitors stampeded 
leaved cactus leaves (which at this/| from theearliest settlers. Lean, long- 
season are distended with water) to| legged, with heads that seem grotes- 
quench their noon-day thirst. So | quely large because of their thin bod- 


useful is this cactus during the inter- | ies and tusks of huge proportions pol- | 


tropical +‘ Dry Season '’ of this region, ished‘like ivory from their constant use 
that no experienced Texan will pur- in digging roots out of the sandy soil ; 
chase land unless these watery plants | keen-scented as hounds and quite as 
are plentiful enough to supply ae, fleet of foot, I consider them more dif- 
for stock during the dry months. ficult to shoot than the deer. They 
Many of our ranchmen cut and rake feed at night, sometimes during the 
the cactus into heaps, throw straw hottest days they return to the pools 
upon these, and by firing the straw and bury themselves quite out of 
singe off the thorns ; but this is quite sight in the mud. Should you be for- 
unnecessary, for cattle, sheep and all tunate enough to approach them to 
wild creatures, even the little quail, leeward, you will see a little move- 
and plumed colins use these natural ment about the edge of the water, a 
canteens of water just as nature made snout thrust up from the mud with 
them, thorns and all, Our destina-/a blowing noise like a whispered 
tion is the head of the arroyo which | Whook ? then a dash up the bank—now 


below me would herald good news to 
me, then I heard the slight rustling | 
of leaves which seemed to be directly | 
overhead, again all was silent and I con- 


| with extreme caution. 


While thus 
engaged, a rifle crack far ahead of me 
warns me that my comrades also have 
found game, at the same instant the 


cluded that it must have been caused by deer I stalk repeats that crash, he is 
some bird or a squirrel; a few mo- twice as near as I supposed, he is run- 
ments more and the sound was repeat- | ning directly towards me and away 
ed; cautiously and moving only my | from where I stood when he first heard 
|head, I looked upward among the me; instinctively up comes my rifle 
branches above me and listened, but and in doing so strikes a branch ; the 
seeing nothing and becoming careless deer hears this noise in front, stops a 
I stepped away from the foot of the second, turns his course to right an- 
tree to get a better view of its top, | gles; my rifle cracks, and he springs 
when—crash, at my left as if a dozen upward and alights upon the same 
branches broke, then silence. The spot, turns and runs directly toward 
sound that a buck 
makes as with antlers 
forward he makes his 
first alarmed leap, then 
ithe silence as he lays 
| back these antlers upon 
his neck and with nose 
high in the air, runs 
noiselessly away. Af- 
ter his first jump cau- 
tion replaces fear, con- 
cealment becomes more 
important than reckless 
flight. I have not for- 
gotten my boyhood ex- 
perience with my first 
deer, how that crash 
startled me, how the 
silence that followed 
deceived me, how I 
stooping peered be- 
neath the branches con- 
fident of finding him 


we will reach before daylight, and if 
luck favors us perchance secure a 
deer and reach some ranch before) 
the siesta hours of noon overtake us. 

As we file through the arroyo, we 
come to a small pool of water, 
but the wild hogs have been here and 
gone again before us and we pass on 


fire or seek a new herd, for that one has 
scattered noiselessly in all directions, 
no two going the same way. I cut off 
the head of my hog and after some re- 
monstrance in a very active way from 
my mustang, succeeded in getting it 
strapped to my saddle by the ears. 
The head is excellent eating, but the 


standing a leap’s dis- 
tance from where he 
sprang; how my older 
comrade laughed as I 
saluted him with signs 
of caution and explain- 
ed the cause. I could 
not realize that my 


TEXAS SCENERY. 
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the lake ; it is crash, crash, crash now, 
there is no caution, only mad flight. I 
know he is wounded and follow as fast 
as I can through the brush. His 
tracks grow wider apart and sprawled 
and in spite of his efforts to steady him- 
self show where he has slipt frequent- 
ly, ashout from my companions, a 
splash and I am soon on the scene. 
With his last leap he has just reached 
the water and fallen, an expiring 
effort to rise and he is dead. 
[To be continued.] 


For THe StLent WORKER. 
THE EASTER STORY. 


BY GEO. H. QUACKENBOS. 


Softly evening breezes whisper 
To the dying light of day 

As the sun from the horizon 
Gilds the steeples with his ray. 


Sadly from the convent belfry 
Peals and tolls the evening bell, 

And the echo through the chancel 
Murmurs sadly as a knell. 


Dark, unearthly shadows linger 
Down the vaulted corridors, 

As the distant dying embers 
Dimly light the marble floors. 


Slowly from each silent cloister 
Come the hooded nuns to pray— 

Come to kneel before the altar 
There to chaunt their evening lay. 


And the sound of voices praying 
As the anthem ebbs and swells, 

Seem to blend in strange emotion 
With the sobbing of the bells. 


And they tell, how once when Adam 
Fell from his exalted place— 

How God promised a Redeemer 
Should restore the primal grace. 


And they whisper of a Saviour 
Who was in a stable born, 

For there was no other shelter 
From the bleak December storm. 


How Chaldean shepherds, guided 
By a star that went before 

Came within that lowly stable 
There to worship and adore. 


And the bells almost cease tolling, 
Only sway, and sob, and moan, 

And the voices only whisper— 
Whisper in so sad a tone, 


For the God of earth and heaven 
Dies upon Mount Calvary, 

Dies amid most cruel torture— 
Even his apostles flee. 


And they say the sun was darkened 
At the awful crime of men, 

That the spirits—long departed— 
Trod the trembling earth again. 


And they tell of days of watching 
Spent beside the holy grave 

Waiting for the third, when prophets 
Said the stone should roll away. 


* * * & = = 


Now so loud the bells are ringing 
Through the startled, trembling air, 


And they chime to some one singing, 
Singing now so wild and clear. 


Singing of a risen Saviour 

He, who came the world to save, 
All is finished, now in glory 

He is risen from the grave. 


And the joyous bells still pealing 
Echo over hill and glen, 

With their dying tones repeating 
Faintly murmur back—amen. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Our Deaf and Dumb is the title of a 
quarterly magazine issued at the 
Deaf and Dumb Institution at Derby, 
England. It contains many interest- 
ing items about the deafand is illustrat- 
ed with half-tone cuts of prominent 
friends and benefactors of the institu- 
tion. Its make-up and its contents 
are highly creditable to the school 
which it represents. 


The Report of the New Jersey Train- 
ing School for Feeble-Minded Child- 
ren, at Vineland, shows an attendance 
of 169 from all parts ofthe State. Re- 
ports on special cases, by members of 
the staff of consulting physicians, 
give much information of scientific in- 
terest. Perhaps the most curious 
fact, to the lay reader, is that an oc- 
casional subject, usually among those 
who come nearest to the normal stand- 
ard of intelligence, when learning to 
write will take spontaneously to what 
is called mirror-writing, instead of the 
usual style. That is, the pupil will 
write, whether from copy or from 
memory, reversing the letters, so that 
the reflection in a mirror will appear 
as ordinary writing. Thus in writing 
the words are ‘‘ Traced from the right 
on linen white,’’ like the writing of 
the ancient Etruscans, or like the He- 
brew. The famous manuscript of 
Leonardo da Vinci, in this style of 
writing, is thought to have been exe- 
cuted as a four de force, but it is sug- 
gested that, as he had an attack of 
paralysis in his old age, he may have 
had some nervous disorder which 
made this way of writing the most 
natural to him. 

We observe that the term sem-mute 
is used with a technical meaning by 
experts in the training of the feeble- 
minded, and it seems to us that teach- 

rs of the deaf should abandon the 
name and find a substitute which 


shall better describe the class of 
non-congenintal deaf. 


Supt. Argo, ofthe Kentucky School, 
Supt. Swiler, of the Wisconsin School, 
and Principal Booth, of the Mt. Airy, 
Pa., School, are all three the sons of 
deaf parents. Pres’t E. M. Gallau- 
det and Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet 
are the sons of a deaf-mute mother. 
There are also a good many teachers 
in the profession who either are the 
children of deaf parents or have deaf 
sisters and brothers, and it is a nota- 
ble fact that most of them are excel- 
lent instructors. Dr. E. A. Fay of 
the Annals is the son of a former 
principal of the Michigan Institution. 
Dr. I. L. Peet was born and spent his 
childhood in the old Hartford School 
where his father was then the Steward. 
The sons and daughters of more than 
one Superintendent are following in 
the footsteps of their parents—and 
adopting the profession for their life 
work. It is a noble one—this eleyat- 
ing the unfortunate—though it does 


|task strength and patience to the ut- 


termost and there is small chance of 
laying up much treasure on earth. 


ERRATUM. 
On page 6, second column, third 
line, for phliologists read philologists. 
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THE SCHOOL. 


—The Kansas Institution has had an out- 
break of measles. 


—Scarlet fever has been raging at the 
Michigan Institution. 


—The printing office of the Alabama 
School has a rubber stamp making outfit. 


—The school rooms at the Arkansas In- 
stitute have been supplied with new desks. 


—The chapel at the Kansas Institution 
has been fitted up with automatic opera 
chairs. 


—The superintendent of the Iowa School 
has made an order that the pupils be weigh- 
ed monthly. 


—Work has been resumed on the new 
laundry and power house at the Fanwood 
(N. Y.) school, 


—A new hose-cart is the latest addition to 
the ‘‘fire—fighting equipment ”’ of the Wis- 
consin School, 


—Painting and wall-paper hanging will be | } 
added to the trades now being taught at | 
the Illinois Institution. } 


—The newspapers say that the Georgia | 
Legislature appropriated about $5,500 for 
the new Georgia School for the Deaf at Cave 
Spring. 


—One of the best museums to be found in 
any of the Deaf-Mute Institutions in the 
United States is said to be found in the 
Indiana Institution. 


—Miss Eva Callahan, a semi-mute, and 
a graduate of the Texas school, is matron of 
the Indian school at Waleaka, Indian Terri- 
tory, of which her father is superintendent. 


—The officers and teachers of the Arkansas 
Institution have organized a Dramatic Club 
for the purpose of giving entertainments 


to the pupils at different times during the 
season. 


—The Directors of the Oregon School have 
purchased one hundred acres of land about 
three miles from Salem and have in con- 


templation the erection of buildings on it 
before long. 


+tThere is a school for deaf children at 
Tokio, Japan. Mr. Sen Tsuda, one of the 
founders of the school, has been in America 
visiting the World’s Fair. He recently 
called at the Indiana School for the Deaf. 


—Mrs. Coleman’s art pupils at the South 
Carolina Institution have finished a number 
of beautiful oil-paintings and will soon take 
up china painting again. She intends that 
this session’s work shall surpass all others 
in beauty and novelty. 


—Owing to lack of funds in the State treas- 
ury, the Tennessee school has not yet receiv- 
ed the $7,000 appropriated by the legislature 
several months ago for the new industrial 
building and gymnasium, consequently 
work upon them has not yet begun. 


—The corner-stone of the new industrial 
building for the Colorado Institution was 
laid on the 15th inst. Among the industrial 
departments established there are a carp- 
enter shop, a broom factory, a cane-seating 
department and a printing office. The new 
building will afford enlarged and improved 
facilities. 
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INDUSTRIAL. 


In future we will print under this heading 
communications from individuals, com- 
ments or newspaper extracts relative to 
the Technical or Industrial progress of 
the deaf. . 


_Ina recent number of the Institute Herald |i 


appeared a piece of rule work manipulated 
by some one in that office, but by whom is 
not stated. While not so pretentious in 
design the work compare favorably with 


that of Slater, Crewe, and other celebrated. 


“twisters” in point of execution. The 
author has no need to be ashamed of his 
accomplishment, as atyy one who has at- 
tempted rule work well knows, and he 
might give his name.—California News. 

We have seen the rule work above 
referred to and while the manipulator 
succeeded in shaping out the letter 
‘‘A”? of the manual alphabet pretty 
well, we donot think ‘‘rule twisting” 
should he’ encouraged, because the 
time and labor spent on such work 
would be of no commercial value; 
besides the waste of brass rule would 
be very great. i 
i * ¢ * 

Mr. Leo Greis, of New York City, 
sends us prints from wood engravings, 
executed by himself. for the Munro 
Publishing Co. Mr. Greis has for 
years been head engraver for the above 
named company and commanded ex- 
cellent pay until process work made 
its appearance. Speaking of Mr. 
Blanchard’s work, Mr. Greis thinks he 
has no equal among the deaf in the 
line of portrait engraving. 


* * 

The National Exponent, the new 
newspaper for deaf-mutes, will be is- 
sued on the 29th of this month. It 
will be a ‘‘fearless and independent 
national publication in the interest of 
the Deaf, free from all entangling in- 
fluences.’’ It is controlled by a joint 
stock ‘company, well organized, and 
has a list of well selected editors, con- 
tributors and correspondents. The 
office of publication is 14 South Jeffer- 
son Street, Chicago, Ill., and the sub- 
scription price is one dollar a year. 


* 
* *% 


The Illinois Idea is embodied in. an 
eight page paper of that name, six by 
nine inches, and issued twice a 
month, The subscription price is 
fifty cents a year. If we may judge 
of the intention by the result, the 
Illinois Idea is to furnish simple, and 
at the same time useful reading, in 
the shape of stories and school items, 
with illustrations supplied by the art 
department of the school. We under- 
stand that the drawings are repro- 
duced in the printing office by the 
zine process. The heading is after 
an original design by one of the pu- 
pils and it, as well as the other work 
on the paper, is highly creditable to 
the school. 

* “ * 

The newspapers are containing ac- 

counts of the success of Grenville S. 


‘Redmond, whom the California In- 


stitution sent abroad to take a course 


of art study under a French master. 
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Young Redmond entered the famous 
Julian Academy of Art in Paris, De- 
cember last, and within ten days he 
made a picture of Achilles dragging 
the body of Hecter around the walls 
of Troy, which won him second rank 
among all the students that attend 
‘that great art school. What is re- 
markable about it, is the fact that 
there are hundreds of students from all 
over the world at Julian’s, some of 
whom have been at work there for 


years and become celebrated as 
painters. Redmond is twenty-two 
years old. While attending the 


school at Berkeley, he gave evidence 
of great ability as an aatist. 


* 
* *% 


Mr. and Mrs. Humphery Moore 
have received .a bequest of $25,000 
from a San Francisco lady, Mrs. Kate 
Johnson. It was she who assisted 
Mr. H. Moore to perfect himself in 
his study of Japanese art in which he 
has since achieved such marked suc- 
cess. Mr. H. Moore is one of the 
most successful living painters of 
oriental scenes, and his studio in Paris 
is one of the centers for aspiring young 
artists in this line. His wife is a 
member of one of the proudest fami- 
lies of Spain, and the story of their 
meeting and courtship in the Alham- 
bra, where as a young friendless and 
unknown deaf artist, he was sketch- 
ing Moorish scenes, reads like a 
chapter of old romance.—Xy. Deaf 
Mute. 


% 


* * 


Nowhere will the learner need more 
or longer or better training than in 
the printing office. In no other trade 
is there such endless detail, such ex- 
acting requirements, and such need 
for long practice to acquire proficiency. 
Hearing boys who learn the trade in 
printing offices, require on an average 
four years to be able to say they have 
“learned the trade’’ and to command 
wages. The typographical union 
says a printer must have been four 
years at the trade before he is eligible 
to membership. How, then, can we 
expect a deaf boy, in a period of say 
three years with only two hours a 
day, to learn the trade? It is no 
credit to the Institutions for the Deaf 
to turn out on the world boys who are 
supposed to have a trade, but who in 
reality have only a-bad smattering of 
it. No other result can follow, how- 
ever, from the limited time that is 
accorded in the regular school course 
of instruction.—California Weekly 
News. 


Drawing For Deaf-Mutes. 


Drawing is almost as important for 
the deaf-mutes as writing. Outside 
of the fact that it will furnish many 
hours of amusement, the power of ex- 
pressing their thoughts by the de- 
lineation of objects will be an immense 
help to them in every day life. 
Drawing cannot fail also to be of help 
to them in their different trades. 
There is no reason either why a deaf- 


‘Louis, Mo, His name is Ilario D. Beffa, 


| he was temporarily thrown out of employ- 


mute gifted with sufficient talent 
should not become an artist or sculpt- 
or of reputation. They are not handi- 
capped here, as in work where they 
need the power oflearning. The train- 
ing at first must of course be much 
longer, but there is no reason why they 
should not ultimately succeed. Art- 
ists and sculptors of note have already 
risen from the ranks of the deaf; why 
should the number not increase ? 

In applied design and illustration 
the difficulties to be overcome are far 
greater, yet even in these lines by long 
and continued effort some of our pupils 
may succeed. Let us at least hope so. 
oa 

Paka et LA 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 


Our Deaf In The World of Labor. 
(From Various Sources.) 


—Mr. C. D. Seaton, one of last year’s 
graduates of the National College, is acting 
as foreman of the Golden, Illinois, Era. 


—There is a deaf-mute newsdealer occupy- 
ing a stand at 2746 Manchester Road, St. 


—Mr. Bobert Maynard, of Yonkers, N.Y., 
has a pair of young carrier pigeons. He 
expects to make good use of them when 
away from home. : 


—Jacob Edam, of Cleveland, Ohio, is ad- 
vettising his alarm clocks, which he claims 
can wake the soundest sleeper. They are 
just the thing for deaf-mutes. 


Baltimore, Md.; Frederick Stickles, com- 


-positor, Duluth, Minn. 


Se 


Successful Deaf-Mute Postal Clerk. 


We are glad to learh that our old friend, 
Alonzo C. Doe, a farmer pupil of this Insti- 
tution and for the last fifteen years clerk in 
the Railway Postal Service, has been pro- 
moted to a fourth class position after suc- 
cessfully passing the required examination. 
This promotion also carries with it an in- 
crease of salary, and we congratulate Mr. 
Doe upon the position and the pay. Mr. 
Doe is a standing example of faithful serv- 
ice, and of the reward which comes from at- 
tention to duty and presistent work. Al- 
though continually “on wheels," he is not 
the ‘rolling stone which gathers no moss.”’ 
For fifteen years he has been in the same 
employ, and according to the rules of the 
service, he has passed the required examin- 
ation, and in spite of his deafness, is work- 
ing his way towards the top, and one of 
these days will probably receive the pen- 
sion, which, we understand, is to be given 
to aged and disabled Postal Service officers. 
—California News. 

penne Uses 


John Gale, alias Dumb Jack. 


John Gale, otherwise Dumb Jack, noticed 
by the Rev. Mark Noble, as an unfortunate 
person, appears rather to have been a 
felicitous character, enjoying life, while he 
lived, in a way peculiar to himself. Mr. 
Noble, who had the use of Granger’s valua- 
ble papers, names him as an idiot, and deaf 
and dumb into the bargain, ‘‘so much for 
the learned and reverend gentleman,’ but 
it does not always follow that a deprivation 
of one faculty entails the party afflicted 


; with lack of others; on the contrary, we 
—It is said that a young man, a former! know the blind, in genéral, have a nicety 


student at the National Deaf-Mute College, 
is learning steel plate engraving in the 
Bureau of engraving and printing. 


—Robert Grant, who is one of the best 
workmen in the Livingston Manor, New 
York, Manufacturing Co’s shops, writes that 


ment, on account of a fire which destroyed 
the polishing and store rooms of the factory. 


—M. Hinnans, a deaf printer educated at 
Knoxville, Tennessee, and since then a 
traveller in many states, is temporarily em- 
ployed in the office of the Salem Democrat. 
He isa good printer and it seems strange | 
that he does not secure a steady job. 


—Mr. J. T. S. Farrer, a young deaf-mute | 
of Burnley, has executed many large sized 
likenesses in a creditable manner, They 
include the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
the Marquis of Salisbury, the late Gen. 
Scarlett, etc., etc. Some of them have been 
sold to the Liberal and Conservative Clubs 
in Buarnley.—Church Messenger to the 
Deaf. 


—Reports from thirty-one young men, 
who have graduated from the Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf, indicate, that, of this 
number seven are farmers, two shoe-makers, 
two machinists, three carpenters, four pain- 
ters, one laundry-man, one cooper, one ped- 
dler, two cigar-makers, two mill-hands, one 
real estate broker, two printers and three 
teachers.— Wisconsin Times. 


—From the Buff and Blue, we learn that 
some o1 the graduates of the National Deaf- 
Mute College are employed as follows: 
James I. Sanson, clerk in the Chicago, I1lL., 
Post Office ; Collins S. Sawhill, employe of 
Carnegie Steel Company, Braddock, Penn. : 
Isaac H. Sawhill, oil-well pumper ; George 
C. Sawyer, engraver, Everett, Mass.; Frank 
Scott, dairyman, Leavenworth, Kan.; Chas. 
D. Seaton, clerk in a copyist’s office, Quin- 
cy, Tll.; Oscar Shaffer, wood-carver, In- 
dianopolis, Ind.; Lincoln Smith, artist; 
Frank Shaw, printer, Steubenville, Ohio; 
Frederick Smith, cabinet-maker, Fall River, 
Mass.; Samuel C. Stebelton, engineer, 
Lima, Ohio ; Charle E. Stewart, shoe-maker, 


in feeling greatly beyond those blessed with 
sight. John Gale had a something so 
remarkably uncouth in his physiognomy 
and manner, that he attracted general notice 
wherever he appeared. He lived principal- 
ly in the neighborhood of Clare market, 
where he picked up a maintenance among 
the butchers and other tradesmen there- 
abouts, by helping to drive cattle and carry- 
ing heavy loads of meats, and other servile 
employments ofthat nature. Being perfect- 
ly harmless, he was rather under protection 
of the mob, than, as is too often the case 
with unhappy objects of this description, 
exposed to their unfeeling scoffs and abuse. 
He. always wore his hat in a particular 
direction ;so much on one side, as hardly 
to keep its place on his head, and was seldom 


| seen without a pipe in his mouth. Tobacco 


and ale were his two grand animal gratifi- 
cations ; and his highest mental enjoyment 
seemed to be that of witnessing the public 
execution of criminals, whom he constantly 
accompanied from the gaol to Tyburn, rid- 
ing on the corpse cart, and smoking his 
pipe with perfect decorum the whole way 
unmoved at the passing scene, while 


Clever Tom Clinch as the rabble was bawl- 
ing, 

Was riding up Holburn to die in his calling - 

And the maids to the windows and balconies 


ran, 
And cry’d out, Alack ! he’s a proper young 
man, 

From this circumstance Dumb Jack (his 
general and familiar appellation) became 
universally known; and from the many 
prints of him extant, it was not wished the 
remembrance of him should perish; his 
form, tov, existing on walking sticks and 
tobacco stopper, both of wood and metal, 
many of which still are to be found in the 
cabinets of the curious. Mr. Noble regrets 
the pen of the biographer was wanting to 
the fame of poor Jack, and vety gravely 
remarks his ignorance, whether he died by 
violence from a ruffian while sleeping on 
a bulk in the street or of disease ina garret 
or hospital ; but, it is reasoanble to conject- 
ure, he came to his end in a similar way 
~ith other mortals, a gradual decay of 
nature.—/, L. 7. tn British Deaf-Mute 
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READERS of Carlyle will remember 
the imprecation launched by the old 
grammarian against his rival—‘‘ May 
God confound yon eternally !—for your 
theory of the irregular verb.’’ Weare 
reminded of this fiery old scholar at 
times in looking over one or two of 
our exchanges. The savage attacks 
upon the character and motives of 
those who hold views on the instruc- 
tion of the deaf which do not agree with 
those of the journals in questioh, show 
the same fine capacity as ‘‘an honest 
hater,’’ and the same curious appar- 
ent inadequacy of the cause which 
calls forth so much sacred wrath. If, 
as we are bound to believe, the writers 
have the welfare of the deaf really at 
heart, we would ask them to remem- 
ber that such personalities can do only 
harm to the deaf and to the cause of 
deaf-mute education. Moreover, the 
impression produced on candid and 
broad-minded persons by the reading 
of such stuff is that ‘‘the lawyer must 
have a poor case who can only abuse 
the plaintiff's attorney.” 

Argument, exposition of methods, 
comparison of results, ridicule if you 
will, so it be good-tempered—let us 
have them by all means and let every 
side be fully heard. But do not let 
the cause of the deaf or the views of 
any respectable class of teachers of the 
deaf be defaced and disgraced by irrele- 
vant, baseless, ill-tempered personali- 
ties. 


Tue library of this school has lately 
been etiriched by the addition of a set 
of the Century Dictionary, and a 
month’s use of it has confirmed our 
opinion that it is the best of all books 
of reference for teachers. 

Its etymologies are very satisfac- 
tory, giving fully enough the deriva- 
tion and the cognate forms of each 
word, but not cumbering the subject 
with a mass of irrelevant matter, as in 
many cases Webster does. Without 
laying claim to scholarship to judge 
in the case of disputed derivations, it 
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is certain that this part of the work is 
admirably suited to the needs of peo- 
ple who, not being phlilologists, wish 
yet to know something of the origin 
and history of English words. Lit- 
tre’s French Dictionary is the only 
one in which we have found such 
work equally well done. 

The definitions, however, are the 
great success or failure of the diction- 
ary and in this respect the Century is 
unique. Not only does it give in 
every case a full and accurate notation 
of the use of the word in literary and 
conversational language, but techni- 
cal terms are described at sufficient 
length and in plain enough words to 
enable the lay reader to understand 
them clearly. Whenever the subject 
allows, cuts are freely used. The pe- 
culiar excellence of the work is this— 
that the thousand and one things 
which a busy man wants to know 
something about, but which he has 
not time to study up in detail, he will 
here find explained at just the right 
length for clearness and always stop- 
ping short of tediousness. 

Every school should have, if possi- 
ble in every class-room, the Young 
Folks’ Cyclopedia of Common Things, 
of Persons and Places and of Sports 
and Games—these for the pupils. 
The next most necessary work of re- 
ference, in our opinion, is the Century 
Dictionary for the teachers. 


A suBjECT that deserves attention 
and study, but one on which we find 


very little in our exchanges is that of 


providing amusements for our pupils. 
In a general way we gather that most 
of the schools for the deaf have their 
base-ball teams and many of them 
foot-ball elevens, among the boys; 
that in pleasant weather the girls 
play croquet and in a few favored 
schools lawn-tennis; that there are 
Saturday evening re-unions bringing 
both sexes together, at which dancing 
and games are indulged in, and that 
some schools have gymnastic drill and 
training. But if any school has had 
the subject of in-door and out-door 
amusements for pupils of both sexes, 
big and little, thoroughly studied out 
and made a part of its recognized 
work, we are not aware of the fact. 
And yet the subject is one deserving 
of careful study and we do not hesitate 
to say that the results of a really good 
course in this line would be as 
valuable as any thing we could get 
from the study, say, of History. For, 
in so far as we are successful in teach- 
ing our pupils rational and healthful 
amusement, we add to their happiness, 
we cultivate a cheerful disposition, 
we turn them away from vicious 
indulgences, we give them bodily 
vigor which will help them in their 
several vocations in after life; and we 
make them more agreeable com- 
panions to hearing people, who will 


form the greater part of their friends 


and acquaintances as soon as they 
leave school. 
As to what these recreations should 


amusement for the deaf in many ways. 
It is healthful, it is social, it is some- 
thing in which the deaf may easily 
excel. 


have the subject studied up in its 
relation to the health, happiness and 
morals of our pupils and let us teach 
them how to amuse themselves with 
zest, but also with decorum and to 
the benefit, not to the injury of their 


not doubt that under her control there 
will really be ‘‘combined”’ in the 
Portland School all the methods which 
have proved themselves of real value 
in the education of the deaf. 


consist of, we think that gymnasium 
training for both sexes should have 
a large place, with all the out-door 
games that hearing youth of either 
sex usually practise. Then the 
common games of skill and ofhazard, 
such as checkers, chess, back-gammon 
and dominoes, deserve a place. Danc- 
ing is, perhaps, the very best form of 


Our New York correspondent pro- 
poses that a law be enacted making 
it an offense punishable with fine 
and imprisonment to falsely represent 
ones self to be deaf and dumb for the 
purpose of obtaining money from 
charitable persons. 

Wesympathize with ‘‘ Infante ’’ and 
with reputable deaf persons generally 
in their indignation at such impostors 
who bring undeserved odium on 
the deaf. We think, however, that 
existing laws against the obtaining of 
money under false pretenses would 
meet these cases. We hope our read- 
ers will never give alms to a casual 
beggar on the ground of his being 
deaf. With the industrial training 
given in our schools, a deaf man us- 
ually has as fair a chance for self-sup- 
port as the average hearing man, and 
most of the deaf take pride in main- 
taining an honest independence by 
manly labor. 


Games involving the use of 


language would be useful. Let us 


health. 


Is THERE any good reason why the 
majority of the deaf should flock into 
the great cities? 

Would they not be better off in the 
country and in the smaller towns? 

In such a season as the present, 
there is a great deal of cruel suffering 
among the deaf in New York, Phila- 
delphia and doubtless in other large 
cities, and, evenin bettertimes it would 
seem that the deaf, who areundera dis- 
advantage in the battle of life, should 
fare better in places where the fight 
for a living is less severe than in our 
great cities. : 

In villages and in the lesser towns 
a deaf person has a chance to form 
more friendships with helpful people 
than in a big city. 

If hard times come, such people 
will favor an honest, sober, indust- 
rious deaf man and will give him 
work, if possible, in preference to a 
hearing man. In a great city nobody 
knows and nobody cares for him. 

If work fails and he must ask for 
charity, in the country it is given to 
him as an act of sympathy; in the city 
itis generally given as one throwsa 
bone to a dog. 

In the country or in a small town 
an industrious, thrifty working man 
can generally save enough to buy his 
own house; in the city he must always 
live cooped up in a tenement 

It is our belief that the tendency to 
flock to the great cities is an unfort- 
unate one, and especially in the case 
of the deaf. 


The Church Messenger to the Deaf, 
for March, gives an account of the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of the Deaf and 
Dumb Institute for Glasgow and the 
West of Scotland. The Institute, by 
the way is not a school, but is the 
building of the Deaf and Dumb Glas- 
gow Mission, an enterprise which 
aims to further the social, moral and 
religious welfare of the deaf. 

The building is to cost £6000. 
($30,000 ) and will contain a room for 
church services on Sunday, a hall for 
lectures, etc., library and recreation 
rooms, and an office for transacting 
the business of the Mission. The 
corner stone was laid by Lord Over- 
toun who received, as a memento of 
the occasion, a silver trowel with an 
ivory handle. Adresses were made by 
Lord Overtoun and by other gentle- 
men interested in the enterprise. 


The story of the girl who made her doll to 
spell on her fingers reminds us of our little 
Reno, who worked over her pet dog’s mouth 
just as her teacher had worked over her un- 
til the + beast howled. Then she told 
her mother that she had taught the dog to 
speak.—THE N. J. SILENT WORKER. 


If there is anything to be inferred from 
the above, it would seem to be that the 
poor little dear is being badly used by her 
oral teachers: that they “work over her 
mouth” so roughly as to bring “howls” of 
pain and anguish from her. Hope I am 
mistaken, but it does look as ifthe German 
method of “‘working’’ the mouths of the 
deaf was getting a foot-hold here.—Rome 
Register. 


Morar: ‘‘Some folks can’t take 
a joke.’’—Ep. SILENT WORKER. 


THE Principalship of the Portland 
Day School for the Deaf has been 
offered to and has been accepted by 
Miss Taylor, of the Mount Airy 
School. It will be remembered that 
the Portland School has been managed 
on the ‘purely oral’’ system but the 
Board have decided to introduce the 
‘‘combined ’’ system. Miss Taylor 
has the name of being an excellent 
teacher, and her editorial conduct of 
the Silent World shows that she is a 
ready writer and a sound thinker, 

Although a manual teacher, she 
seems to be free from narrow prejudice 
against oral instruction and we do 


WE note a gratifying increase in 
the number of our Trenton subscribers. 
We purpose soon to introduce some 
features which will add to the local in- 
terest of the SILENT WorkER, without 
making it any less a paper of and for 
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the deaf. Trenton is a city which has 
many points of historical and of pre- 
sent interest, and we hope to illustrate 
and describe some of its most charac- 
teristic and interesting buildings and 
spots associated with important 
events. 


Some of the institution papers, copy- 
ing from the Deaf-Mutes’ Register, 
credit the New Jersey School with a 
per capita allowance nearly fifty dol- 
lars in excess of the real figures as 
correctly given in our annual report. 
We would request our friends who 
honor us by quoting from our report 
to"pay us the further compliment of 
reading it first. 


SCHOOL REPORTS. 


THE Liverpool School for the Deaf 
and Dumb reports 123 pupils. The 


year 1893 marks a great advance in, 


the education of the deaf in England, 
a law having been passed during the 
last session of Parliament, providing 
for compulsory education in schools 
certified by Government inspectors, 
and for Government grants, in a 
form, and to an extent not yet fixed. 
Hitherto all such schools have been 
obliged to depend upon private liber- 
ality. 


Tuer Northern Counties Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb in England 
is too small for the number of child- 
ren ofthat class in its field of work. 
About £16,000 ($80,000) is needed, 
but, as the money has to be raised by 
subscriptions, less than $3,000 has so 
far been secured. The deaf in this 
country are fortunate in having their 
schools provided by the State. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


School Needlework. By Olive C. Hap- 
good. Gtin & Company. 


This book of 250 pages gives not | 


only a complete course of sewing, 
with illustrations at every point where 
they are helpful, but also an appendix 
containing valuable suggestions for 
teachers. Very properly, the treatise 
begins with a description of the. tools 
of the trade and directions for their 
care and use. 

We can recommend the book to 
teachers of needlework as the best 
work of the kind which we have seen. 


Alexander A. 
Printed and 


The Printer’s Art, by 
Stewart, Salem, Mass. 
Published by the Auther. 


This little manual of less than two 
hundred pages contains a really won- 
derful amount of information and sug- 
gestion in regard tothe niceties of 
typography. 

The best way of doing every thing 
that belongs to a printer’s work, is set 
forth in order, concisely, but clearly. 
Marginal notes, ingeniously arranged 
as to type, etc., so as to add to the 
neat effect of the page, give a good 
deal of information on a great variety 


of subjects connected with printing. | to represent the school. 
The definitions of technical terms are|}some young talent, which ought to 


brought in in this way, instead of be-| develop some good players in a year 
ing collected in a glossary at the end|or two. 


of the book. Thus the student finds 
the explanation of a new term on the 
page where he finds it first introduced. 
The author shows a thorough know- 
ledge of all the thousand and one lit- 
tle things that go to make printing an 
art rather than a mere trade, and he 
not only teaches these points by pre- 
cept, but illustrates them in the 
make up of his pages. This ‘lore,”’ 
‘‘he taught, but first he folwed it him- 
selve.’’ We would recommend the 
book to every printing office and to 
every young printer who wishes to 
become a past master in the art. 


LOCAL 


NEWS. 


Happy and content is a home with “The Ro- 
chester,” a lamp with the light of the morning. 
Catalogues,write RochesterLampCo.,NewYork. 

—We are glad to know that Mr. 
Burd has been appointed to a place in 
the State Prison as deputy. 

—Two lamps have been placed at 
each end of the lecture platform to 
use when any one is lecturing. 

—The school received a brief but 
pleasant visit from Principal Walker, 
of the Illinois Institution, a few weeks 
ago. 

—Quite a large number of pupils 
spent the Easter holidays at home. 
The vacation extended from Thursday, 
the 22nd, till Tuesday, the 27th. 

—It is a very significant and a very 
pleasant fact that of all the sentences 
our first-year pupils have learned 

'they most often repeat the words, ‘I 
love you.”’ 


—Miss Florence Brown took her} 


pupils through the watch-factory on 
the 14th inst., and they saw how the 
delicate machinery of the watch is 


| put together and encased. 


—The hard times seems to get no 
better in Trenton. The potteries are 
still closed and the iron works are 
running short hours. The rubber- 
works are pretty full of business, how- 
ever. 

—Christopher Hoff, one of the pu- 
pils of Mr. Dale, the present instruc- 
tor of carpentering, made a very pret- 
ty book-case for Mrs. Myers. Now he 
is at work on another for Mr. Jenkins, 


patterned after the first. 

—The society which was organized | 
among the older boys last month wes 
disbanded shortly after the election’ 
of officers. 


conceded to do much good. 

—Mrs. 
decorated quite a number of pieces of | 
fine Belleek ware this month, most of | 
which have been sold. The money is 


used to buy additional china, so that | 


her pupils will not want for practice. 
—The boys have no base-ball club 
this year, because there is not enough 
material to form a nine good enough 
But there is 


aay t h wick | 
wi aepegiese rules oberg ae | crocus in bloom March roth, Roman 


man as we represented him to be in| 
the last number of this paper. Al- 
though he was somewhat unwell, he, 


cellent health. 


—Mrs. Jenkins had a fortuight’s| 
visit from her mother, Mrs. Van de 
Water, of Boonton. Mrs. Van de) 
Water visited the school several | 
times, and, like most other visitors, 


improvements made within the past 
year. 


—The Board are talking about put- 
ting up a new building for industrial 
purposes. It will probably be about 
30 by 60 feet and two stories in height. 
When finished it will be very com- 
pletely equipped with tools and ma- 
chinery for all our industrial depa 
ments. 


Association Hall some time in April, 


Cox, who wrote the poetry and made 
the pictures of the Brownies in .S/. 
Nicholas. Weston Jenkins, Jr., will 
take the part of the Prince of the 
Brownies. 


All Souls’ Working People’s Club, his 


”? 


Century.’’ He did not finish the sub- 
club, give a continuation of the lecture 
on the 12th of April. 


—Miss Ella Swartz, the daughter of 


| close of the present term. 


able position offered her as soon as 
she is at liberty to accept it. 


—Jennie Cohen, one of our first 
year pupils, wanted to tell her teacher 
that she would go home next summer 
but would not go home for Easter. 
How could she express that with the 
few words she had learned to speak ? 


Thus: ‘An egg, ——— I am 


It is to be very much re- | 
gretted, as a society of that kind is | 


| 
Porter’s art pupils have. 


w en ey es 2 


ject, and will, by the invitation of the | 


our Girls’ Supervisor, will be gradu- | 
'ated from the Normal School at the) 
Her record | 
as a student and as a pupil teacher is 
so good that she has had a very desir- | 


_ that !’’ 


—The season has been, up to the 
date of this writing, more forward than 
any Spring we remember. We had 


payee March 12th, early shrubs 


|in leaf March 20th, Snow drops, March 


never missed a day in the school ee Magnolia in bloom March 23d, 


room, and at present writing is in ex- 


horse-chestnut in leaf March 24th. 
—Easter proved a traitor to the pro- 
mise of an early Spring, which was 
held out by the first weeks of March. 
It came with sharp frosts and wintry 
| winds, which blasted the peach buds 


‘and delayed the ripening of Spring 


“hats, which were just ready to burst 
was surprised and delighted with the 


into bloom. We still hope for settled 


/warm weather by the Fourth of July. 


—Among our Spring flowers, there 
are none dearer to us than the 
“ Daffodils 


That come before the swallows dare, and 
take 


| The winds of March with beauty.’’ 


These beautiful flowers, of the 


ag | grand old ‘Trumpet Major ’’ variety, 
| grow wild in the greatest abundance 
_in the meadows on the Lalor farm just 
—There will be a Brownie play in out of the city. 


Our parlor has been 


| brightened up for Easter with a huge 
under the direction of Mr. Palmer) 


bunch of these golden blooms, for 
which thanks are due to the generous 
proprietors of the estate. 


—Our lawn promises to be one of 


|the sights of Trenton this summer. 
It received a heavy top dressing last 

—Mr. Jenkins went to Philadelphia 
on the 15th and lectured before the! 
| very fresh and green. 
subject being ‘‘ Life in the Fifteenth | 


Autumn, and since it has been cleared 
off this Spring, the grass has come up 
Mr. Hearnen 
has sown grass seed on all the bare 
spots and we shall have a fine sward. 
A large number of hardy flower 


| plants were set out last Fall and when 
| they 


bloom we shall have quite a 
park here. 


—It has always been a fancy of 
Principal Jenkins to have flowers of 
all sorts in abundance—hardy plants 
in summer and green-house blooms in 
winter. But, as the man said about 
his first baby: ‘‘There are so many 
things we needed more than we did 
Now that we have the ‘‘ other 
things ’’ he and Mr. Hearnen, who is 
a practical architect, have been talk- 
ing over the plan of having a small 
plant-room built, if the Board will ap- 
prove. Mr. Hearnen says that such 
a room could be built without much 
expense. It would be very nice to 
have. 


“Seeing is Believing.” 


And a good lamp 
“erthes Must be simple; when it is not simple it is 
“8 not good. Simple, Beautiful, Good—these 
== Words mean much, bus to see “The Rochester” 
will impress the truth more forcibly. All metal, { 
tough and seamless, and made in three pieces only, 
it is absolutely safeand unbreakable, Like Aladdin's 
of old, it is indeed a “wonderful lamp,” for its mar- 
velous light is purer and brighter than Neto 
softer than on light and more cheerful than either. 


gas light, 


aici by cypress yous Chui of Sree Bs 


HOCHESTES LAMP co co. 42 Park Place, New York City. 


Ast 4 “The Rochester.” 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


All articles relating to school-room work 
will come under this head. This depart- 
ment %3 conducted by ROWLAND B. 
LLOYD, A.B., to whom ali articles on 
kindred subjects should be addressed. 


es 


TO 


The complete phrases and sentences 
which a child uses in expressing his 
thoughts are merely reproductions 
of forms which he has observed and 
which his memory unconsciously 
retains. He has probably heard 
them hundreds of times before his 
inattentive miud attempts to repro- 
duce them. Hence the importance 
of frequent review of Jessons, more 
for the sake uf the language than 
for the facts, and the constant use 
of colloquial language in our inter- 
course with our pupils. Constant 
practice is imperative to fix the 
forms in the memory. ‘he exer- 
cises that have appeared on this page 
and others that will appear. show 
how easily such work may be devised 
by the teacher. ‘Telling short stories 
with the manual alphabet and de- 
scribing occurrences by the same 
method, are excellent means of fa- 
miliarizing the pupils with common 
phrases and idioms. R. B. L. 


Filling Blanks. 
I. 


is taller than 
is older than 
is stronger than 
is prettier than 
is heavier than ———— 
is shorter than 
is lighter than 
is higher than 
is on 
is under 
is in 
——w— is behind 


—— — is near 


ETL 


Il. 
1. When I was a little boy,——— 


2. If I could hear, 


3. ———_—_—_—__—_., because _ it 
rained. 

4, ——_—_—_- because he 
has a headache. 


5. I would goa fishing if 


6. while I was 
asleep. 
%. When he left school, ————_. 
Arithmetic. 
1. Make five lines on your slate. 


2. Make three squares. 
7 aes» Ha 
3. Make two triangles. 
fee 
4, Make seven dots. 


5. Make four circles. 


O0O0O 


6. Make two lines. 


7. Make two dots. 


8. Make three triangles. 
Bete 


9. How many lines have you ? 
I have seven lines. 


1 have three squares. 
. How many circles have you ? 
I have four circles. 
. How many dots have you ? 
I have nine dots. 
How many triangles have you ? 
I have six triangles. 


13. 


A man bought a house for $1462% 
and a farm for $349744, and sold 
them both for $7671,4. What did 
he gain ? 

$14623 + $349714 = $1462,4, + 
#349714 = $495912 = $4960,4,; ex- 
penses. 

$1671, — $4960, = 767144 — 
$496034 = S767052 — $496031 = 
$2710%2; gain. He gained $271032. 


A barn is 49 feet long and 30 feet 
wide. It is 16 feet high to the eaves. 
and 244 feet high to the gable peaks. 

1. Draw the outlines of the barn 
on a scale 8 feet to the inch. 


2. Find how many hemlock boards 
12 feet by 9 inches will cover the 
sides and ends. 


WORK. 
40 -it..= 3 in.,. 30 i. = 37-4n., 
46 25. —=.2-4n: 
40 X 16 K 2 = 1280; sq. feet in 
the two sides. 


30 X 16 X 2= 960; sq. feet in the 


two ends. 


244 — 16= 8} feet, height of 


gable. 


(84 X 30) +2 = 1274; sq. feet in 
‘leach gable. 


1274 X 2 = 255; sq. ft. 
in both gables. 


1280 + 960 + 255 = 2495 sq. ft.; 


area of the sides and ends. 
3 3 
12 ft. x 9in. = 12 KX — = 95q. 
feet; area of each board. 4 
2495 + 9 = 278 boards. 
Cc. H. 
Geography. 


Draw a picture of an isthmus. 


What is an isthmus like ? 

It looks like a bridge. 

Wjiat are the most celebrated 
isthmuses in the world ? 

The isthmuses of Panama and 
Suez. 


What continents does the Isthmus 


of Suez connect ? 
It connects Asia and Africa. 


What continerts does the Isthmus 


Panama connect ? 


It connects South America and 


North America. 


What did Mr. De Lesseps try to 


make at Panama ? 


. How many squares have you ? 


He tried to make a canal across. 
’ Did he succeed ? ; 

No, Sir. 

Coal. 

1. Where do we get coal ? 

5. What are people called who 
work in mines ? 

3. It is very dark in a coal-mine. 
How can the miners see ? 

4. How do they get the coal out 
of the mines ? 

5. What is coal used for ? 

6. How is coal brought to us from 
the mines ? 

7. How isit sold ? 

8. About how many pounds of 


coal are there in a wagon load ? 


9. What is 2,000 pounds of coal 


called ? 


10. How much does a ton cost ? 
11. What size of coul does your 
father bny ? 


ANSWERS. 


1. We get coal from mines in 
Pennsylvania and other States. 

2. ‘They are called miners. 

3. They carry lamps on their hats. 

4. They get the coal out of the 
mines in buckets. 

5. It is used for burning in stoves, 
for running machinery and for other 
purposes. 

9. Itis brought to us from mines 
in cars and boats. 

7. It is sold by the ton. 

8. There are about 2,000 pounds 
in a wagon load. 

9. It is called a ton of coal. 

10. It costs about $5.00. 
11. My father buys nutcoal. G. R. 


Current Events. 


1. What are the politics of most of 
the members of Congress now ? 

2. What is chiefly engaging their 
attention ? 

3. What is the object of the Wilson 
bill ? 

4. Which party favors it and 
which is opposed to it ? 

5. What do you think about it and 
why do you think so ? 

6. Who do you think is the most 
prominent man in Europe ? ‘ell 
me something about him. 


ANSWERS. 


1. They are Democrats. 

2. It is the tariff. 

3. It is to make the tariff lower. 

4, The Democratic party favors it 
but the Republican purty is opposed 
to it. 

5. I think it is not right to make 
the tariff lower, because if it is lower, 
we will earn less wages. 

6. William E. Gladstone is the 
most prominent manin Europe. He 
ig one of the most famous statesmen 
in the world. He was born in Liver- 
pool, England, in 1809. 0. ¢. 


Compositions. 


This picture represents a room in 
which area tailor, a woman and a boy. 
The tailor is scratching his head 
because a jacket which he has made 
does not fit the boy. The woman is 
an at him and talking to him 
about the jacket. She is fat. She 
is holding an umbrella in her hand. 
She has coarse shoes on her feet. 
The tailor has eye-glasses on his nose. 
He has on short white pants. He is 
very tall and thin. A basket is be- 
hindthewoman. She is sitting on a 


chair. I think the woman and the 
man are poor, because there is no car- 
pet on the floor and their clothes are 
coarse. Rok, 


This is a picture representing 
Mars and Venus talking near a big 
cannon. They are at Fortress Monrve. 
They are courting. There are many 
cannons at that fort. The girl is sit- 
ting on the axle of the cannon and the 
man isstanding near the cannon with 
his arm on the barrel of the cannon 
talking about the fort and courting. 
The scene looks like summer and the 
grass has grown tall. here are 
many trees at that fort and the leaves 
are green and make the place nice. 
The girl is anice one and the man has 
fallen in love with her. Please tell 
me where that fort is. CG, X, 


Vertebrates grow and move about. 
They liveand they die. Plants grow 
and do not move about. ‘They live, 
grow and die. They never move out 
of their places. They do not feel 
blows and caresses. Animals feel 
blows and caresses. Most plants are 
clad in green but mush-rooms are 
red, brown, white, yellow and gray. 

Vertebrates have bones and red 
blood and the invertebrates have no 
bonesand no red blood. Some insects 
are called anuulates. Vertebrates 
are so called because they have back- 
bones. 

A slug, a snail and a mussel are 
called mollusks. ‘They have no blood 
and bones. 

Star-fish are called radiates. They 
live in the water near the sea-shore. 
They are shaped like a star. Polypi 
make the coral. It is white, pink and 
red. ‘I'he red coral is more costly 
than the others. Cc. A. 


Over the United States there will be 
a holiday tomorrow because it is Geo. 
Washington’s birthday. He was born 
on Feb, 22, 1732, at Bridge Creek, 
Westmoreland County, Virginia. 
He becamea surveyor. In the win- 
ter, when he was 22 years old, the 
Governor of Virginia appointed him 
tocarry aletter toa French fort. He 
was nearly drowned in crossing the 
Alleghany River. He was very smart. 
After the Revolutionary War, he 
became the first president of the 
United States. He was then 57 years 
old. He had been commander-in- 
chief of the American Army. ‘There 
is a monument to him in Trenton. 
It is about 150 feet high. He died 
when he was 76 years old from a cold. 
We will celebraie his birthday to- 
morrow. C. A. 


A long time ago a man and his wife 
with a daughter and a baby, lived in 
Russia. One day the man and his 
wife went out to the field to work. 
A wolf and two cubs entered the 
house. The girl, who was about 
fourteen years old, tried to drive the 
old wolf out, but she saw the two 
cubs pulling the baby on the floor. 
She left the wolf and drove the cubs 
from the little baby and took it in 
her arms and put her in a closet. 
The wolf fought her. It fought 
sometime, and she me weak, 
Pretty soon her father came home. 
The wolf ran away. Her father took 
the baby out of the closet. The girl 
kissed the baby and died. 

G. R. 
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TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


The monthly Teachers’ Meeting 
was held on Friday, February 23d, 
at 3 0’clock. 

The subjects proposed for discussion 
were, (1) How should visitors be 
received ? Shall we go on with our 
regular work as if they were not in 
the room, or shall we go out of our 
way to show them what the pupils 
can do? (2) How shall the teaching 
of Geography be commenced, and in 
what grade ? 

On the first question, Dr. Quacken- 
bos said that there are two classes of 
visitors, those who came here in the 
line of duty or from genuine interest 
in the pupils or in the work of the 
school on the one hand, and on the 
other, those who came from mere idle 
curiosity. 

The teachers ought to show every 
attention to visitors of the first class 
and to try to give them as clear a 
conception as possible of our work, 
but in receiving the other class of 
visitors it is not worth while to show 
any thing except the work which the 
class has in hand at the time. 

Mr. Lloyd thought that the latter 
way is the better one generally. It 
does not interrupt the class work, and 
it interests most visitors as much as 
any thing else would do. 

Miss Florence Brown thought that 
much depends on the hour, on the 
class, on the kind of work in hand, as 
well as on the kind of visitors. 

Mr, Lloyd thought it not easy to 
draw a line separating the different 
kinds of visitors. 

Mrs. Ervin would say: 
the best possible work. 

Mr. Lloyd said that when he was in 
school, certain pupils were prepared 
on certain kinds of work expressly for 
the entertainment of visitors. The 
objection is that aside from giving a 
wrong impression of the work of the 
class, it diverts the time of teacher 
and pupils from more necessary work. 

Miss Edith Brown thought it best 
to show only such work as the pupils 
can do well. If the teacher happens 
to be giving a new and difficult lesson, 
it would be well to change to review 
work. 

Miss Bunting said that it seemed to 
her that if visitors are received at all 
they ought to receive every attention. 
The fact that they are allowed to 
“come to the class-room takes from the 
teacher the responsibility for the 
interruption to the class work. She 
would take pains to produce as good 
an impression as possible on every 
visitor. 4 

Mr. Jenkins said that our first duty 
is, ofcourse, tothe pupils. With that 
truth in mind, he had directed that 
visitors be received, except in special 
cases, on two days of the week only. 
For the same reason he wished the 
teachers to entertain visitors in such 
a way as not to hinder the work of the 
class. Very often the work on which 
they are engaged will be as interesting 
as any other exercise would be. If 
not, special exercises may be devised. 
For instance, let the pupils write items 
of school news, or do anything else 
that the teacher’ prefers, but let it be 
genuine school work. But the teacher 
can easily judge whether the visitor 
understands and is interested in the 
principles underlying the work, and if 
so, the time is well spent in explain- 
ing and showing methods of work. 
It must also be remembered that the 
good opinion and good will of the 
public are necessary for the success of 
the school. Mrs. Ervin mentioned a 
lady who had visited the school lately 
and was much pleased with it. It 
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W. 8. HARISON, 


UPPLIES GLOBES 
depen that this lady’s husband is in 


a position to influence the parents of 
several deaf children in the matter of | Jenkins, in conclusion spoke of the 
sending them to school. favor with which the SENT WORKER 
The second question was then taken is received, and urged the teachers 
up. |to. contribute to the page of School 
Mr. Lloyd thought that the fourth ‘Work. The meeting then adjourned. 


value of Mr. Booth’s work was con- 
firmed by further study of it. Mr. 


Old Soak—“Did you hear the frightful 
experience that befell De Tanque yester- 
day?” Staggers—‘‘No; what was it?’ 
Old Soak—'‘ A deaf-mute asked him to have 
a drink, and De Tanque didn’t understand 
the language.”’ 


year is the proper time to begin the 
study of geography. 

Miss Florence Brown would begin 
it in the third year. She would 
begin with the school-room and its | 
surroundings, teaching the use of| 
prepositions of place, then the subject | 
of direction. 

Mr. Lloyd read a paper on the sub- | 
ject. He advocated the use of the) 
sand board for beginners, teaching | 
the names of the various physical | 
features as each is made by the pupils. 
No text-books should be used at this 
stage and even when further advanced 
pupils should use them rather for 
reference than for set study. The | 
work of acquiring geographical know- 
ledge should be done in other ways. | 
Pictures come after the sand-board, | 
and maps after pictures, this being | 
the order of ease of comprehension. | 
Definitions should be drawn out of the 
pupils rather than driven into him. 
He gave illustrations from his own 
class work among others, this ques- 
tion and answer: ‘‘How do you 
know that Florida is a peninsula ?’’ 
‘‘ Because it is fastened to the United 
States.’’ There can be no doubt that 
the pupil who wrote that understands | 
the term fexinsula. Direction may 
be taught by marking the centre of the 
room, then finding and marking a 
spot due north on the wall, and so 
with the other cardinal points. Let 
the pupils then find the direction 
of different objects and places. A 
map of Trenton and vicinity should 
be used to trace out their course in 
their walks. So they will learn to 
interpret a map. 

Miss Christmas spoke of charts or 
pictures showing rivers, hills, etc., as 
being useful. 

Miss Bunting had used such, belong- 
ing to the school and found them 
useful. 

Mr, Jenkins said that among the 
elementary conceptions which are 
necessary as a preparation for the 
study of geography, that of distance 
should be added to those of relief 
forms and of direction which had been 
well treated by Miss Brown and Mr. 
Lloyd. In mapping the school-room 
the children should learn the length 
and width in feet. They may find 
distances about the school grounds 


and in the vicinity in terms of paces. 
Then they may learn what is meant) 
by a mile. ‘They all take occasional | 
walks by a mile or more and in this) 
way they will learn to translate a 
given distance on the map into its, 
equivalent on the face of the country, | 

As for definitions, their logical place | 
in the text book may be in the first | 
chapter, but they ought not to come 
up betore the pupil until he has some- 
thing to define. Wrapping paper and 
twine alone don't make a satisfactory 
parcel—there must be some goods in- 
side. 

Mr. Jenkins further said that he had 
lately visited the Mount Airy school 
to study Mr. Booth’s system of teach- | 
ing arithmetic, of which he gave the 
outlines, but as the author of the 
system has not yet thought fit to give 
an account of it, there — be an rs 

ropriety in printing anything on the 
ek His high opinion of the 


Have you any old photographs to copy or en- 
large? Also any negatives you want photographs 
to be matefrom? If so, write to 


SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM, 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 
136 Reade S8t., NEW YORK CITY. 
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Spring Cleaning. 


O March wind, blow with all your might! 
Set disordered things aright. 

Rustle every dry leaf down ; 

Chase the cold all out of town : 

Sweep the streets quite free of dust ; 
Blow it off with many a gust. 

Make the earth all clean again, 


DEXTER SHOR CO 

BEST $1.50 SHOE IN T 
‘\4 dollar saved is a dollar earned. 

This Ladies’ Solid French Dongola Kid But- 

ton Boot delivered free anywhere in the U.S., on 


z —» receipt of Cash, Money Order, 
And ready for the April rain. or Note for $1.50. 
Equals way the boots 


—St. Nicholas. 


Sl ee 


sold in all retail stores for 
$2.50. We make this boot 
ourselves, therefore we guar- 
antee the jit, style and wear 
and if any one is not satisfied 
"Sc sondanother pals. Opare 
or another . Opera 
Toe or Common Sense, 
widths ©, D, E, & EE, 
sizes 1 to 8 and half 


“When my ship comes in,’’ says the lazy 
man, 
““My time will come, without a doubt;” 
And thus he waits, nor stop to think 
That he had never sent one ont. 
mete 


DEXTER, 


New occasions teach new duties ; 

Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 

They must upward stilland onward 

Who would keep abreast of Truth. 
—Lowell. 
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SHOE Co., BOSTON, MASS. 


Special terms to Dealers. 
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THE NEW JERSEY 
Normal and Model Sehools. 


* 
————— 
oO 


NORMAL SCHOOL 


Is a professional School, devoted to the 
preparation of teachers for the Public 
Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough knowledge 
of subject matter, the faculties of mind, 
and how so to present that subject matter as 
tocon form to the laws of mental development. 


THE MODEL SCHOOL 


Is a thorough Academie Training School, 
preparatory to college, business or the draw- 
ing-rvom. 

The schools are well provided with ap- 
paratus for all kinds of work, laboratories, 
manual training room, gymnasium, &ec. 

The cost per year for boarders, including 
board, washing, tuition, books, &c., is from 
$154 to $160 for those intending to teach, 
and $200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars a 
year for cost of books for those intending to 
teach, and from $26 to $58 per year, accord- 
ing to grade, for those in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by gas, 
heated by steam, well ventilated, provided 
with baths and the modern conveniences. 
The sleeping rooms are nicely furnished and 
very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the Prin- 


cipal, 
J. M. GREEN. 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 
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AN OPEN LETTER. 


To THE SILENT WoRKER :—Seeing 
the name of THE SILENT WORKER 
often mentioned is in the deaf-mute 
institution papers that come to us as 
exchanges, I have wondered where it 
was published, but could not get it 
permanently located in my mind. 

In the Wisconsin 7imes of February 
8th, I noticed the following item 
which whetted my curiosity: 


THE SILENT WORKER in its last issue 
reproduced the well-known features of Dr. 
P. G. Gillett. Italso presents the Pas-a-Pas 
Club, together with short sketchs of the 
life of the Doctor and existence of the club. 

THE SILENT WoRKER is unexcelled for 
neatness of typographical appearance by 
any paper that reaches our table. 


Last Monday evening while looking 
over the Malone Institution Advocate 
of February 8th, I noticed ‘‘ Portia’s’’ 
Trenton letter. Glancing over it my 
long quest was happily ended by the 
following paragraph : 


Who of you who have seen the neat pages 
of the SILENT WORKER published here, 
imagine that it is printed on a miserable 
little foot press and can only be printed 
one page at a time, but such isthe fact. His 
work is certainly deserving of better treat- 
ment in the matter of a press. He also 
issues a little paper every day called The 
Daily Bulletin, consisting of events hap, 
pening about the school as it it was an own 
little world by itself. The little sheet is, 
I believe, the smallest daily paper issued 
any where. 


That your office is so poorly equip- 
ped, will be a source of regret to me, 
because I am fully persuaded that a 
printing office is a highly important 
object to any State school for the deaf, 
especially ifa newspaper is publish- 
ed to serve as a medium of frequent 
communication between the patrons 
of the school and other schools for the 
class,— giving the pupils who are so 
inclined a chance to master the art 
of printing, and fostering in all the 
schools a taste for reading. 

You probably remember that some- 


thing over a year ago, an article ap- 
peared in the Annals (Companion 
perhaps it was) claiming there is a 
surplus of printers already, and the 
deaf would find other trades more 
profitable. 

While the institution papers copied 
and commented upon that article, I 
adhered to my opinion that the know- 
ledge of printing learned at our 
schools for the deaf, is not a useless 
acquirement to any energetic youth; 
sometime, in some way, it will prove 
useful. 

While the subject was being dis- 
cussed, I noticed the following item in 
an Eastern paper: ‘‘A physician of 
New York, whose recreation consists 
in the study of etching, and of certain 
delicately wrought curios, holds that a 
technical knowledge of any one art or 
science, will aid one in any other. 
He is sure that the discipline which 
comes tohim by making himself ac- 
quainted with the rules by which 
etching are judged, has vastly aided 
him in the study and practice of 
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medicine, by fixing the habit of 
minute abservation.’’ 

For fully three-fourths of my life, 
Trenton has been the most interesting 
city in the world to me, with only two 
exceptions, because away back in the 
forties when my father’s oldest brother, 
Ezra Bourne Fuller, retired from the 
Banking business in Natchez, Miss., 
he settled in Trenton, where he resided 
continuously thereafter. I well re- 
member the letters that used to come 
from him bearing the Trenton post- 
mark before envelopes came into 
vogue, Ifthe house he resided in is 
still standing, no doubt some of the 
faculty of the Institution can point it 
out to younger people. I never saw 
it nor his only daughter whose hus- 
band, Dr. C. H. Roberts, was long 
pastor ofa church at Elizabeth, and 
who, for several years, has been the ef- 
ficient Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Home Mission Board, nor his widow, 
Mrs. Oliva Sherman Fuller, who sur- 
vived him and only once saw his son, 
Rev. Albert C. Fuller, but I think aunt 
is extensively known in Trenton, as a 
wisely benevolent woman. Had 
uncle lived to see the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf opened, he would 
have been much interested in all its 
branches, but he died in 1874. Fora 
time he was a trustee of Princeton 
College and a member of the commit- 
tee that raised the presentation for 
Dr. Charles Hodges upon his retire- 
ment from an almost fifty year’s 
continual service. Uncle wrote me a 
beautiful letter soon after that event, 
expressing his delight that the fund 
was raised to $15,000 from the $10,000 
originally proposed, and expressing 
the conviction that it was a worthy 
tribute to a most godly man, who 
had done a vast amount of good. 
Wishing prosperity to the school and 
the paper, I am sincerely, 

ANGIE FULLER FISCHER. 
OmaHwA, NEB., Feb. 14, 1864. 


——— 
Vale, Kearsarge. 


Lost on the reef of Roncador, 
Never to sail the wide seas more ! 
We could better have spared a daintier 
boat, 
The newest and jauntiest thing afloat, 
Than this sturdy and gallant old dog of 
war, 
Lost on the reef of Roncador ! 


In storm and thunder 
She rent asunder 
Her arrogant foe in the day gone by ; 
Then proudly we saw her pennon fly. 
And our shouts want up ‘neath the alien 
sky 
For the ship that had saved her own once 
more. 


Our pride and hope in the days of yore, 
Lost on the reef of Roncador 

Where the churned foam breaks on the 

yellow shingle, 

And the sullen currents meet and mingle. 
Vale, Kearsarge! Our hearts are sore 
For the loss on the reef of Roncador. 

—Margaret E. Sangster in Harper's 
Weekly. 
—— 


A CONTENTED spirit is the sweet- 
ness of existence—Dickens. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


THE Christmas number of the SILENT 
WorKER is a thing of beauty. It is 
issued from a well equipped office and 
an expert printer is in charge.—7he 
Palmetto Leaf. 


THE SILENT WORKER, While this 
paper, published at the New Jersey 
Institution, is among our regular ex- 
changes, still this Christmas number 
of the paper is deserving of special 
mention. It is ornamented with cuts, 
one of which is by a deaf engraver, 
and the typographical work is excel- 
lent.—Calijornia Weekly News. 

THE SILENT WoRKER is a paper of 
which its school should be proud.— 
Arkansas Optic. 

It is very evident, judging from its 
last number, that in George Sidney 
Porter, the New Jersey school has a 
printer who understands his business 
in every particular. The paper which 
heissues monthly, the SmENT WorK- 
ER, is one of the neatest of our ex- 
changes. Inthe saying of this we 
say much, asmany of the institution 
papers are printed on book paper and 
are models of typographical skill.— 
Maione Advocate. 

THE Christmas number of the Si- 
LENT WORKER, from the New Jersey 
school, isa beautiful paper. A lovely 
engraving of five angel heads by a 
deaf gentleman, Mr. Blanchard, and 
a beautiful poem, by ‘‘ Howard Glyn- 
don,’’ cover the front page.. This 
page is an illustration of what our 
educated deaf can do. It shows that 
the capabilities of deaf peopl eare not 


a curtailed by a lack of hearing, and 
that their minds and fingers are as 
active as though hearing was theirs. 
We love to see the deaf brought to the 
front in our institutions and their 
papers.—/Vebraska Jourual. 

GEORGE S. PorTER who publishes 
the SILENT WoRKER, has been in town 
a few days, combining business with 
pleasure. A copy of his paper came 
into our hands, and will hereafter 
for a twelfth month and longer. It 
is a very neat sheet, unequalled by 
any other institution publication, in 
regard to both typography and con- 
tents. * * * * * * 

The SILENT WoRKER is worth many 
times the yearly subscription—‘‘ Zed” 
in Malone Advocate. 


I wish to congratulate you u the 
general excellence of the SILENT WORKER. 
The editorial page,—the ‘‘School-room ” 
or educational page, and industrial notes 
furnish especially useful, and elevating read- 
ing matter. 

ProF. J. C. GORDON, 
Washington D.C. 


It isa most pleasurable duty on this oc- 
asion to compliment your institution fore 
the character of the journal it issues. It 
cannot fail to exercise a beneficial influence 
pupils of your 
JouN Hitz, 
Volta Bureau, Washington, D, C 


on other schools, also on the 
own. 


It is agem. 
d; A. GILLESPIE, 
Supt. Nebraska Institution. 


We thank our friends for the kind 
words of encouragement quoted 
above. We shall do our best to keep 
their good opinion and to make the 
SILENT WORKER interesting and help- 
ful to our friendly readers. 


I like your school paper. 
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patients. 


enjoys the method and the result. 
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most valuable of any that the profession has discovered. 
the ingredients are presented in a new form that is gaining favor all over the 
world and becoming the fashion with modern physiciiuns and modern 


The Tabules are compact, easy to carry, tasteless and easy to swallow 
if taken according to directious, and the dose is always accurate. 
The Tabules act gently but promptly 
upon.the liver, stomach and intestines ; cleanse the system effectually; dispel af 
colds, headaches and fevers; cure habitual constipation, making enemas 
unnecessary ; are acceptable to the stomach and truly beneficial in effects. 

A single TABULE taken after the evening meal, or just before retiring, 


R-I-P-A-N-S 


are compounded in accordance with a \ 
medical foraula known and admitted by ¥1 
all educated phy-iciins to be the oldest, er 
most standard, most widely used, most ‘@ 
frequently prescribe2, and by far the ‘ 
In the Tabules (3 
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Every one (% 
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‘ RIPANS CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
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or, better still, at the moment when the first indication is noted of an 
approaching cold, headache, any symptom of indigestion or depression of 
spirits, will remove the whole difficulty in an hour, without the patient being 
conscious of any other than a slightly warming effect, and that the expected 
illness failed to materialize or disappeared. 


PRICE TWO DOLLARS. 


The Tabules are put up in one gross family packages (144 Tabu'zs) for f and each 
package contains four boxes, retailing for 75 cents each, or two for $1.25. In cach box six 
vials are carefully packed, and in each vial six Tabules are corked and protected in a manner 
that makes them convenieut to carry in the pocket or portemonnaie and ensures the retention of 
strength and quality for years, or until used. There isno fear of spilling or any 
thing with which they come in contact. Sample vials may be purchased for 15 cents. ‘Ihe 
Tabules may be ordered through the nearest druggist, or will be sent by mail on receipt of 
price. Consumers will notice that the family et (t gress, 144 Tabules, $2) is by far the 

It is also convenient.for division among nei riends. Si no 


most economical. and f: 

chaser of a gross who sells thre. of the 75 cent boxes, has his own free and a it 

and at points where the drugyists do not carry the goods in stock, a division in this way may 
be a convenience all around. 

- FOR SALE BY = 


10 SPRUCE STREET. NEW YORK. 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


it: 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER, 


Spring and Easter Arrive Together— 
New Yorkers in Gay Easter Attire— 
A Few Corrections—-Newspaper Writ- 
ers Scarce—A Word on Our Cham- 
pion Athletic Clubs—Impostors Mul- 
tiplying—Variegated Items that Cover 
A Wide Area in Deaf-Mute Circles. 


(From Our Regular Correspondent. ) 


Spring has really come, so has that 
annual tired feeling. The birds have 
returned, the hills are putting on a 
green tint, the buds are on the verge 
ofopening and the warm sunshine stirs 
up every thing to life. The brook- 
lets flow merrily with a soft hum 
and all nature seems astir. March 
came in like a lamb, will it go out 
like a lion? With Spring come the 
flowers and surely the early advent of 
Easter will give the florists a great 
boom. Fashion decrees that violets 
are the proper Easter flowers : 


“Violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath !”” 


Every one will choose his sweetest 
flower. No; after all there is and 
there is ‘‘ not a sweetest flower,’’ in 
the accepted sense of the preferment 
of one flower above all others. The 
sweetest flower’ calls for another de- 
finition that is down in no botany 
save the botany of the heart; for the 
flower of the flowers must ever be the 
one that one’s wife or sweet heart loves 
ot the flower she wears, whether it be 
a bunch of violets twined amid her 
hair or a rose of June blossoming up- 
on her breast. Ah, that beauty like 
the flowers of the springtime might 
always bloom anew and men might 
never grow,old. 5 

a 
Last Sunday thethoughts ofsack cloth 
and ashes went into history for another 
year. Easter Sunday came on the 
25th inst., and it was simply a day of 
rejoicing in connection with an event 
that occurred hundreds of years ago, 
of the resurrection into Heaven of 
Jesus Christ, ‘‘who died to save us 
all.’’ Easter day the attendance at 
St. Ann’s Church and St. Xavier’s 
was notably increased. Many an- 
nual faces were to be seen and it was 
pleasant tosee somany about. Dame 
Fashion came out in her glory. 
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Nature, who has given us one 
organ for speaking has also given us 
two for hearing. It shows that it is 
better to learn to hear than to speak. 
The poor deaf-mute is excepted. In 
his case, if able to speak, such is re- 
garded as a great thing. But Nature 
has provided him with two ‘‘hear- 
able’? eyes, and feeling so sensitive 
as to fulfil the wanting senses. 


The deaf printers of the country 
no doubt feel grieved over the depart- 
ed Geo, W. Childs. He was their 
friend and benefactor. The Childs- 
‘Drexel Home for Aged Union Print- 
ers in Colorado will be an everlasting 
monument to his honorable name. 
His many beneficiaries wept at his 
demise. He wasa friend of the deaf- 
mute. He gave away his wealth as 
soon as he made it and died content- 
ed, New York Union mutes have 
been asked to contribute toward a 
statue to his memory. 

The wilds of Trenton must be pretty 
lonesome. Prof. Li and G. §. 


Porter, of that city, have two games 


-1‘*Ted,” each supplying the /ournal 


killer. The latter game began by 
Tony’s making a charge. George 
‘* pied.”? 
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‘*Montague Tigg’’ wants to see a 
consolidation of the many organiza- 
tions in New York City; such a club 
as ‘‘Hypo”’ suggested. Years ago 
we wished to see the same thing. 
Both are trying to palm off this old 
chestnut as news. 
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‘‘The poor deaf-mute was lifted off 
the track by the Engine ’’—Report. 
We guess he wasn’t. He was literal- 
ly fired. So many writers have a soft 
way of putting such things. 
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In the journal of February 22nd 
last there appeared on its last page an 
article from our pen, ‘‘ Pleasant Mem- 
ories.’’ We have received the grati- 
tude of many graduates of the New 
York Institution for the trouble taken 
in order to get up such a biography of 
the boat clubs. We had intended to 
add what each former meniber was do- 
ing at the present day, if living, but 
met with difficulties which caused 
the failure thereof. We beg to add a 
word here and insert the name of an 
officer, who was the ‘‘rock”’ of the 
boat club from 1890 to the present 
time. His many kindnesses and aid 
to the officers under him will never be 
forgotten. ‘The officers of the ‘‘ Pro- 
teus ’’ should read : Commodore, Mr. 
E. H. Currier; Captain, R. E. Mayn- 
ard; Lieutenant, F. Avens; Second 
Lieutenant, J. F. Britt; Secretary, C. 
E. Vernon; Treasuer, J. H. Hogan; 
Commttiee, W. Watson, F. Turner, 
W. Bowers. 

Since that year Mr. Currier has at 
each election been honored with the 
office of Commodore even while Prin- 
cipal of the School, accepting the prof- 
fered office with expressions of kind 
remembrance to graduates. And Mr. 
Currier is a veritable boatman too. He 
is also Commodore and owner ofa verit- 
able yacht or launch that glides over 
the surface of Lake Champlain during 
the summer months. 

* * * 

A very enjoyable card party was 
given by the Ladies’ Silent Circle at 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. T. I. 
Lounsbury, on the evening of Satur- 
day, March roth. It proved to be one 
of the best occasions that we have 
had the pleasure to attend. To go 
into detail and try to describe the 
affair would take too much space. 
Much credit is due for the excellent 
entertaining of such a large gather- 
ing, and only a few of the invited ones 
found it impossible to be on hand. 
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A waste of paper—The report of the 
World’s Fair directors comprises at 
least 14 volumes each containing 400 
8vo. pages. How many people will 
attempt to read them? 
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The Metropolis is a large city. Its 
mute inhabitants far outnumber those 
of any other American city. It has 
among such some of the most intelli- 
gent and widely known mutes. Yet, 
as arule, it is found difficult to count 
on your fingers a number who would 

ove successes as newspaper writers. 
f any one of the regular correspond- 
ents to the different papers for the deaf 
were to throw up their jobs as such it 
would really be hard to get another 
man in his shoes. Aside from J. F. 
Donnelly, who is to write up New York 
for the ational Exponent, there are 
two others, ‘‘Montague Tigg”’ and 


and (Malone) Advocate, respectively, 


with news weekly. To put any other 
person in their shoes would be like 
killing the paper. There is plenty of 
young element, but they have no liter- 
ary taste. Now that these three 
gentlemen have the same ground, it 
will be interesting to watch the im- 
provement in their letters anda change 
of style and news will no doubt be seen. 
Each will strive to outdo the other. 
This is what we want. Competition 
makes the writer, and remember the 
subscriptions follow the most original 
and successful writer. The mutes of 
New York, as we study them, make a 
paper ‘‘dead ”’ or successful according 
to the news from that city. Chicago, 
please take notice. 
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The Solution—We have at last 
solved the Journal’s query, ‘‘ Why 
do deaf-mutes persist in walking on 
the railroad track?” Intelligent 
mutes get run over, sodo uneducated | 
and the less intelligent. Nine times| 
out of ten the person run over and 
killed is one who has advised others 
to keep off the track. We see the 
point. Track—is the singular num- 
ber and as there are from two to four 
tracks laid out the mute must keep 
off one and walk on the others. 
‘“‘Walk in the opposite direction to 
approaching trains and you're safe,’’ 
he will say. Yes, but a backing engine 
scoops him up. There you are! 

* * * 


‘« Perhaps the readers of the Journal 
are aware that the most brilliant event 
of the season given in this city this 
year was the reception and ball of the 
Bachelor’s Club.’-—d Quad. Yes, 
it was. There was no end of brilliancy 
as regards stones and glass on the 
mind. In fact it was no such club 
A couple of gentlemen happened to 
meet at a well known hotel and in the 
midst of jollity one of them suggested 
holding some thing new to put life 
into the men of leisure. A bachelor’s 
ball was suggested and finally it be- 
came a reality. 

* 

That sprightly occasional writer 
for the press, who hails from Washing- 
ton Heights and is known as ‘A. 
Quad,’’ replies to us in a recent issue 
of the Journal. He says we had an| 
account of the Alumni Association of| 
the N. Y. School in this paper. We} 
did not have any such thing. We) 
merely pointed out that it would be a 
good idea for the Alumni of that Insti- 
tution to meet during the coming 
summer. Now the alumni of any 
school cannot meet without being 
first officered. We began by asking 
what had beconie of the officers of the 
Alumni Association? Wedidnotsay 
such a body really existed and about | 
this we were as careful as ‘‘ A Quad’’ 
was in pointing out that portion. 
Further on we spoke of the pleasures 
attending such gatherings and we 
quote the question as originally writ- 
ten : ‘‘ Has nothing been done to have 
the Alumni of the New York Institu- 
tion meet in convention the coming 
summer ?’’ We had not suggested that 
an Alumni Association really existed 
and we wanted to know by starting 
with a question to that effect. Never 
mind, but wouldn’t it be a fine idea for 
the Principal of the New York School 
to call the Alumni together during 
the coming summer and there and 
then form an Alumni Assocation ? 
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We are in favor, that is, the com- 
munity of New Yorkers, of a consol- 
idation ofthe American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf and Convention of Instructors of 
the Deaf. With two organizations 
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whose keynote is to promote the teach- 
ing and welfare of the deaf, why 
should they not consolidate ? 
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The mutes of Massachusetts lament 
the fact that they have not a State 
Institution. Surely the Bay State is 
behind the times in this way. The 
petitions and protests lately made by 
the mutes of that State we hope will 
be heard by the legislative body and 
due consideration given. 
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At last sentiment has taken hold of 
the directly interested ones connected 
with the Hartford Asylum. ‘‘ Hart- 
ford School for the Deaf’’ seems an or- 
nament to the pages of our various 
journals. We see less of the word 
asylum now-a-days. It now remains 
but to wipe the word out of our papers 
altogether and from clippings of papers 
that do not represent the deaf. 
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A great deal has been said on the 
scheme to have the Kendalls, Phila- 
delphians and Fanwoods meet in a ser- 
ies of base-ball games to decide an 
oft repeated claim to championship 
honors. The offer of the Fanwoods 
last year to play the Kendalls was 
rather too ambitious. Just because 
the Fanwoods were able to put up 
a game with a slight improvement 
over the previous year doés not 
show that they can beat a team such 
as the Kendalls. We have seen mem- 
bers of both teams play ball. The 
Kendalls play with more vigor and 
snap than the Fanwoods and withal 
play a better game. ‘‘ Montague 
Tigg ’’ maintains that the Fanwoods 
can walloptheKendalls. Wedisagree 
with him and it’s telegraph poles to 
pins the Kendalls would win easily. 
Even the Mount Airy boys might be 
able to scalp the Fanwoods in their 
present condition. The Fanwoods 
to-day are not the Fanwoods of years 
ago; still we sit on the fence and 
hope arrangements can be drawn up 
whereby our opinion can be verified 
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Just because a few athletic lights, 
such as Frank Turner, J. Powers, W. 
Boyd, R. Maynard, and a few others, 
can hold their own against athletes of 
similar standing, does not signify 
that all the pupils of the New York 
School can do the same. Still there 
are many pupils remaining who can 
gain a name in athletics. Yet, of the 
above named, only W. Boyd is still a 
a pupil. After the graduation of 
Messrs. Turner and Maynard, track 
and field athletics sank into insigni- 
ficance. There was ample stock left 
to succeed but not a one put his foot 
into the spiked shoe. Next year not 
a thingwas done as regards track ath- 
letics and the club, having a big wad 
of bills, got rid of it in new. costumes 
for the foot-ball team, reorganizing the 
club with attention to such sport 
and baseball. The money would have 
come handy later on in the fixing up 
of a new track and grounds. But, no, 
a rotten, up hill, down dale and 
swampy foot-ball and base-ball field 
was left to itself. 
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It’s about time steps were taken by 
the deaf to introduce in the legisla- 
ture of New York State a bill calling 
for the fining of all persons imitating 
the deaf and dnmb in any form to the 
amount of, say, $250 0r imprisonment 
oftwo years and not over five. This 
endless file of reports of impostors be- 
ing arrested and let off easily is as 
much of an abuse on the deafas on the 
public at large. Ifthe statute books’ 
contained an item as regards this sor’: 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


of cases to the effect as stated above, 
no doubt New York would be given a 
wide berth by these who play off ‘‘ deaf 
and dumb.’’ 


RE 


Any attempt of the pure oralists, 
their leaders or anybody else, to lay 
before Congress a petition to have all 
Schools for the Deaf taught under the 
same method as outlined by that 
legislative body should be frustrated, 
if necessary, by the deaf themselves. 
Like our illustrious predecessors, we 
adhere to the theories and advantages 
shown forth in the Combined System 
and it contains as much allowance to 
oralism as would be necessary. 
The paper read recently before the 
Fellows of the National College by 
Rob’t P. McGregor, M.A., is an able 
argument in support of the use of the 
sign-language in the school room, if 
not out of it, notwithstanding all that 
has been said on the subject previous- 
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The mother of Frank Turner died 
very quietly on Sunday, March 11th, 
after a long lilness at her home in 
Brooklyn. Two of her youngest 
daughters, Gertrude and Louise are 
attending school at Fanwood. She 
leaves behind her a husband, five 
daughters and one son and a large 
circle of acquaintances who deeply 
mourn her demise. Weextend to the 
family our profound sorrow in the sad 
hours of their bereavement. 

Ra eee 


The outlook for the coming season is 
exceedingly bright in the way of en- 
tertainments among the deaf popula- 
tion. The usual batch of excursions, 
picnics, etc., are billed-and care has 
been taken to keep the dates well scat- 
tered. On thealmanacthey aresquare 
apart, but mutes will keep them twen- 
ty squares apart. 

INFANTE. 
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JERSEY CITY AND NEWARK. 


Harbingers of Spring — The Society’s 
New Officers — Thomas Godfrey’s 
Lecture—Notes of Varying Interest. 


(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 


Sure harbingers of Spring have 
come. Boysand girls areseen hurling 
tops and skipping ropes on the streets. 
Who ever saw a boy playing with 
tops in June or on a fine warm day 
in December? Marbles ought to come 
next and marbles must be played 
when the ground is so cold that the 
knuckles chap to the bleeding point. 
Wecannot help recollecting this piece 
of poetry when Spring is close at 
hand, so we will put it here : 


“Getting close to Spring-time, know it 
by the way 
The sun is streamin’; gleamin’ in the 
middle of the day, 
Know it by the river that is lazyin’ along, 
And see it in the daisies that are dreamin’ 
at my feet.” 


Ere the SILENT WORKER is publish- 
ed, the annual Easter promenade will 
be over. Of course we will give an 
account of itin the next number. It 
won’t be from Fifth Avenue, but in 
Jersey. Those who are particular 
to know how Jersey Society people 
dress up for promenades can get a 
point or two. 

Here is the list of officers that were 
elected at the recent election that took 
place in Kremil Hall, where the N. J. 
D. M. Society meets: President, James 
W. Nash ; tst Vice-President, Wim. 
Hutton; 2d Vice-President, Paul E. 
Kees; Secretary, Charles Lawrenz, 
Tr.; Treasurer, Charles McManus; 


Serg’t-at-arms, J. B. Ward. At the 
conclusion of the meeting, a vote of 
thanks was tendered Messrs. Hutton 
and Partington for worthy services 
while they were pro fem. officers. 
The Executive Committee consists 
of Messrs. Partington, Lenox and 
Hummer. The installation took place 
last Saturday. No dinner was given 
as times are hard. 

When a man alters the cut of his 
whiskers, all his friends notice a 
difference in him, but many of them 
are at a loss how to account for it. 

‘‘What have you been doing?’’ 
they say. 

‘You look like another person.”’ 
Such was the case with Mr. Lenox 
some time ago. 

Have any preparations and arrange- 
ments been made to organize a base- 
ball team at the New Jersey School 
this year? Now is the time to talk 
base-ball. Prospects for the base-ball 
season seem bright this year and are 
likely to give it a big boom. 

Graduates are talking about ar- 
ranging a friendly game with pupils 
of the Trenton School some time in 
May. Last winter they challenged 
them to a game of foot-ball, but they 
had no practice, so it was given up. 

The N. J. D. M. Society will hold a 
regular meeting on the 31st of March. 
Important business will be transact- 
ed. Members will please remember 
they are earnestly requested to be 
present. 

On St. Patrick’s Day, our society 
had a lecture. The lecturer was 
Mr. Thomas Godfrey, of Brooklyn, 
who very ably and distinctly signed 
the subject — Rose Michel. It was 
an interesting and thrilling lecture. 
After the lecture there were two prizes 
to be drawn—a summer rocking chair 
and box of fancy mixed candies. Mr. 
Lenox, of Orange, won the chair, and 
Miss Minnie Housell, of Newark, won 
the box. A reception will be held 
under the auspices of this society on 
April 21st. 

Recently Miss Ada Van Ness re- 
ceived a letter from Miss Ella Eckel’s 


| brother, saying that Miss Ella is very 


ill with diphtheria. Her many friends 
are sorry and hope for a speedy re- 
covery. 

A deaf-mute by the name of Stein- 
er, aged 15 years, was strangled to 
death by swallowing a piece of meat. 
He lived in Newark. Some mutes 
say he was a former pupil of the 
Trenton School, but we do not know 
of any such person that used to be 
a pupil of the above school. 
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LIP LANGUAGE. 


A New Fad Under Discussion in Eng- 
land’s Upper Tendom. 


“Lip Language ”’ is understood to be the 
latest craze which will occupy the spare 
time of society in the place of banjo-playing 
and skirt-dancing. Somebody once sang 
something about ‘‘When meek grey eyes 
droop still more meek. And dimples play 
at hide and seek, There’s but one language 
lips can speak, ‘‘Tis brief but rather pleas- 
ant.”’ Perchance we have all of us had 
some experience of this kind in our time; 
but it is quite a different kind of lip lan- 
guage that I am now alluding to. It is 
reading and understanding words shaped by 
the lips without articulation. 

That this is possible is well-known by the 
efficient manner in which deaf actors have 
been able to take their part on the stage 
and if people become proficient in the art 
it will be surprising how quiet society will 
become. Doubtless, life will be somewhat 
dull; but, at any rate, we shall be spared 
that perpetual babble and cackle which of 
times makes a dinner-party so wearisome, 


Best made Clothing 


— AWN D— 


Good 


Furnishings 


At DONNELLY’S Opera House Stores 


and we shall get rid of the roar and buzz of 
overcrowded assemblies 

If perfection is attained in the art, with a 
couple of good opera glasses, people will be 
able to converse when a considerable dis- 
tance apart. The male practisers of the art 
will undoubtedly have to shave, and it will 
be a nice point of law to find whether sland- 
er or libel conveyed by this silent system 
will be actionable or not. 

Probably the only people who will object 
to the new pastime will be those perpetual 
jabbers, those incessant jaw-exercisers, to 
whom nothing is so sweet as the sound of 
their own voices.—London Graphic. 
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E DEAF. 


John H. Geary, of Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
named Mabel Evelyn Geary. 


—The Minnesota, Indiana, Texas, Virg- 
inia and Arkansas deaf-mutes will hold re- 
unions next summer. 


—R. C. Stephenson will act as coach for 
the Kendall’s. of the National Deaf-Mute 
College, arrangements having been made to 
keep him through the month of April. 


~-George Moesser, a former pupil of the 
California School, and William Morton in 
an extended prospecting tour on the desert, 
about 200 miles north of San Bernardon and 
about forty miles from Goler, discovered 
placer mines never before known, and 
gathered several large nuggets as the result 
of one day’s work. Later information not 
only confirms this statement, but also states 
that both these deaf-mutes have another 
valuable mine.—£2-. 


—The British Deaf-Mute is probably the 
most progressive and most original maga- 
zine for deaf-mutes in the world. It is 
published at Bolton, England, and its Edit- 
ors are J. Hepworth and Iucian V. Ralph, 
the former a deaf and the latter a hearing 
gentleman. Their almanac for 1894 is full of 
valuable information concerning the deaf 
of all parts of the world and profusely illus- 
trated with portraits of prominent persons 
connected with the deaf. 


—A little deaf boy of four years old one 
day saw one of his father’s workmen in a 
drunken state. The little fellow stopped 
before the man and shook his head and 
pointed solemnly down to the ground, tell- 
ing him in his childish way that he was go- 
ing the way down to hell, The man had 
sense enough to notice the child and went 
home and said to his wife: ‘‘ Why, that 
little dummy has been telling me I’m going 
to hell,” and he was so much impressed by 
the occurrence that he stopped drinking, 
and in a few months was a reformed man 
and a professing Christian.—Ar. 


Riera i ena Ala 
Wished They Were All Blind. 


Robert Burns’ friend, Dr. Blacklock, 
the blind poet, was a licentiate of the 
church of Scotland, and used to preach oc- 
casionally, One Sunday he was supplying 
acountry pulpit. Certain deaf old women, 
as was the custom in those days, had 
squatted on the pulpit stairs to be as near 
the preacher as possible. Like the mass of 
the Scottish people, they abominated 
sermons that were read. One of them, as 
soon as the discourse was begun, said to 
her neighbor, in a tone that was audible 
through the whole church: “Is he readin’?”’ 


“Tuts, woman! No; he canna read—he’s 
blind, ” 

‘Blind, is he, eh.’ ‘That’s raal fort’nate 
I wish they were a’ blind !”’ 
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AN ICE BOAT ON THE DELAWARE 


Built and Sailed by a Deaf-Mute of 
Bridesburg. 


An ice boat, built and sailed by John Claw- 
son, a deaf-mute, of Bridesburg, made its 
appearance among the skaters on the 
“broken meadows,”’ among the Delaware 
River, from Venango street to Bridesburg, 
last month, and caused no end of excitement 
by the speed exhibited and the skill shown 
in the handling. There was a stiff breeze, 
and the skeleton boat, with its 30 square 
yards of canvas, sped before the wind and 
tacked here and there with true nautical 
grace. 

The boat is built of three pieces of oak 
plank two inches thick, fastened together 
in the form of a triangle. The two longer 
pieces are 12 feet in length and the shorter 
one 6 feet. Under each of the front corners 
is a stationary small iron skate, while an 
after-skate forms the steering apparatus. 
The mast and sail are similar to those used 
in an ordinary sailboat. The occupants 
hold on as best they can to the planks, 
which are about 10 inches wide, and it re- 
quires some dexterity to do so while tack- 
in or going about. 


SUDDEN DEATH! 


The Community Shocked. 


“Last evening, just after tea, while Mr. 
Thomas Hartman, a prominent and highly- 
respected citizen, apparently in the best of 
health and spirits, was reading a newspaper, 
the sheet suddenly fell to the floor; he 
placed one hand over his heart, gasped, and 
sank back in his chair, evidently uncon- 
scious. The family were stricken with cou- 
sternation, and immediately summoned a 
physician. But it was too late. The old 
gentleman was dead. Physicians gave heart 
disease as the eustia* <Bolbowth erald. 

Every day the papers contain statements 
similar to the above. Even youth is no de- 
fense against heart disease, and the awful 
rapidity with which it is claiming victims 
forces upon all a conviction of its prevalence. 

Reader, if you have a symptom of this 
dread disease do not hesitate a moment in 
attending to it. Delay is always dangerons, 
and in heart disease too often fatal. Some 
symptoms of heart disease are shortness of 
breath, fluttering, or palpitation, pain or 
tenderness in left side, shoulder, or arm, ir- 
regular pulse, smothering, weak or hungry 
spells, fainting spells, dropsy, ete. 

Charles Raven, York, Pa., writes: “I suffered 
from heart disease 22 years. Frequently my 
heart would seem to jump into my mouth, and my 
condition made me very melancholy. Physicians 
ae me no relief. I became so much worse that 


was not expected to live, but was indneed as a 
last resort to use Dr. Miles’ New Heart Cure. The 


second day I felt —— relieved, and at the end 
often days I felt likea king. My gratitude is too 
deep for expression.’’ 


Uniontown, Pa., aged 


Joseph ‘kwell 
four years previous to begin- 


years, says: “ For 


ning the use of Dr. Miles’ New Heart Cure I was 
afflicted with heart disease in a very severe form. 
Had taken all so-called cures, but with no benefit. 
until I used 
cured me,’’ 
J.D. Bethards, High 
lowing statement: “T 


Dr. Miles’ remedy, one bottle of which 
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THE CHESS PLAYERS. 


Prof. R. B. Lloyd Wins Both Games for 
the New Jersey School.—A Challenge. 
Chess Notes. 


The chess games between the Texas 
and New Jersey Institutions, ended 
this month with a complete victory for 
New Jersey. The first game began 
nearly a year ago and Texas represent- 
ed by Prof. Walker, was the challen- 
ger. 

Owing to the long distance, but one 
move was made in about ten days. 
Prof. Walker played a strong aggres- 
sive game up to the last, and were it 
not for an oversight or two, he would 
probably have shared equal honors 
with Prof. Lloyd. 

We present herewith the portrait of 


R. B. LLOYD, A.B. 


the winner of both games. Inthe first 
game, Black’s last move of R toQ B5 
is an unfortunate one, the result of 
overlooking the fact that a white 
pawn was on Q Kt 3rd, when decid- 
ing on an answerto White’s 38th move. 
The moves and final positions of the 
men are the same as appeared in last 
number of the SILENT WORKER. 


SECOND GAME. 


This game began two or three 
months later and as the appended 
moves will show, Texas played a 
much weaker game. 


Wurtrr (Texas). Buack (N. J.) 
1, P—K 4 1. P—Q B4 
2. Kt—K B38 2. P—K 3 
3. P—Q4 3. Px P 
$x P 4, Q Kt—B3 
5. Q—Q 2 5. K Kt—B 8 
6. K B—O 3 6. P—Q4 
7. P—K5 7. Kt—Q°2 
8. B—Q Kt5 8. P—Q R38 
9. Bx Kt 9, PxB 
10. P—Q Kt3 10. B—K 2 
11. Castles 11. Q R—Kt sy 
12. P—Q B4 12. Castles 
18. Q-K B4 13. P-K B38 
14. Px KBP 14. Bx P 
15. Q—O 6 15. BxR 
16. Qx P(ch) 16. K—R's sq 
17. QxQ BP 17. B—Q Kt 2 
18. Q—K 6 18. Px QBP 
19. Kt—Kt 5 19. Kt—K 4 
20. Px P 20. B—B sq. 


And White abanded the game. If 
White moves his Q to Q6, Black 
takes Q Kt with his rook and White’s 
game is hopeless. 


Position after Black’s 20th move. 
Black to move. 


WHITE, (Texas. ) 


Biack, (New Jersey. ) 


AN INTER-INSTITUTION MATCH. 


The New Jersey School offers to 
play any other school for the deaf in 
the country for the chess champion- 
ship. The players should represent 
the schools with which they are con- 
nected and not enter on their own ac- 
count. New Jersey opens with P to 
K 4. All acceptances and moves 
should be sent to R. B. Lloyd, 523 
Monmouth St., Trenton, N, J. 


NOTES. 


Messers. A. Capelli, of the New 
York Institution and G. S. Porter, of 
the New Jersey School, are playing a 
game by correspondence. 


Prof. Hare, of the Fanwood ( New 
York ) School and Prof. Scott, of the 
Texas School, are enjoying a game by 
postal card. About sixteen moves 
have been made up to date. 


John B. Herman, of Buffalo, N. 
is said to be a first rate player. 
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Why Deaf-Mutes Are Not Seasick. 


Seasickness startsin the ear. Inits 
cavity are three small tubes, each bent 
in a circle and filled with fluid. The 
three sit at right angles to each other, 


like the three sides at the corner | 
Consequently, | 


of a room or a box. 
in whatever direction the head is 
moved, the fluid in some one of the 
tubes is given a circular motion. 

Hanging out into the tubes, from 
their sides, are hairs or cilia, which 
connect with nerve cells and fibres 
that branch off from the auditory 
nerve. When the head moves the 
fluid moves, the hairs move, the cells 
are ‘‘fired off,’’ a nervous current is 
sent up to the brain and a feeling of 
he head’s peculiar motion is conse- 
quent. 

As for seasickness, this nerve cur- 
rent, on its way to the brain, at one 
point runs beside the spot or ‘‘ centre,’’ 
where the nerve govering the stomach 
has its origin. When the rocking of 
the head is abnormally violent and 
prolonged the the stimulus is so great 
that the current leaks over into this 
adjoining ‘‘ center’’ and so excites the 
nerve running to the stomach as to 
cause wretchedness and _ retching. 
Deaf-mutes, whose ear ‘‘canals’’ are 
affected, are never seasick. 

But normally the amount of ear feel- 


ing which we get by reason of moving | er and how Katy-dids used to call at 
our head in a particular direction | night, the click of a mowing machine, 
comes in a curious way to be a meas-|the mooing of a cowand innumerable 
ure of the direction of sound. The! other sounds, including voices. The 
feelings we get from our skin and) deaf themselves, not hearing people, 
muscles in turning the head play a/can answer that question. 
similar role. We turn our ear to! IVANHOE. 
catch a sound. We do this so fre- | L. B., N. J. March 21, 1894. 
quently for every point that in fie ass ar 
we learn to judge the direction of the} 
sound by the way we would have to! 
turn the head in order to hear the | 
sound best. . Thereafter we do not| 
have to turn the head to get the| 
direction, for we now remember the 
proper feeling and know it. This’ 
memory of the old feeling is our idea | 
of the present direction. If we never 
moved our head we never could have 
any such notion of the location of 
sounds as at present—perhaps none 
whatever.— McClure’s Magazine. 
—F 
DO THE DEAF HEAR IN 
DREAMS? 

The above heading, or something 
like it, caught my attention in the 
SILENT WoRKER of last month, which 
I read carefully, and will admit that 
‘‘Portia ’’ is doubtless right. I being 
deaf myself, being so for more than 
eleven years, go a great deal in the| 
society of hearing people, in fact am | 
always in it, and sometimes forget ¢ 
am really deaf when I find it easy to 
read the lips. Another thing is, I do} 
hear music when I dream. For in- | 
stance, after attending some dance or 
ball, as soon as I retire and am waft- 
ed into Dreamland, I find myself| 
whirling around some girl in a tangle | 
of waltzes, polkas, lanciers, yorkes, | 


&c., but I ear strains of sweet i wea gost at gies RE a 
Cy att hear strains of swee music | x, ous® FOR SALE BY Atust8* 
—different than I feel when I sit by/| 


the piano. ‘‘ Portia ’’ says she thinks | CLELAND, SIMPSON & TAYLOR, 


it is only a remembrance of sounds, | AGENTS. 


I think so too. I remember how the | 
TRENTON, N. J. 


You Can Get It at 
Kaufman’s: 


4% BUY THE O 
LIGHT RUNNING 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


Send TEN cents to 28 Union Sq., N. Y., 
for our prize game, *‘ Blind Luck,” and 
win a New Home Sewing Machine. 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co, 
ORANCE, MASS. 


cS 28 UNION SQUARE, HY. O— 
CHICAG. ans ATLAN SPN TT AMCISeg 


birds used to p-e-e-e-p-p after a show- | 


«Neither is a dictionary a bad book to read,’’ wrote Emerson. 
*« There is no cant in it, no excess of explanation, and it 


is full of suggestion,—the raw material of 
possible poems and histories.’’ 


The Century Dictionary 


is a delightful book to read. Many of its defini- 
tions are essays in themselves, presenting in full 
and concise form the latest facts and deductions 
in science and art, religion and politics. No such 
great reference-book has ever before been given 
to the world. .... 


Its ultimate use in every family 
of culture is inevitable. The 
Dictionary itself is indispensable. 


Will you allow the year to pass 
without becoming a shareholder 
in this great enterprise? By our 


Instalment Plan 


you may begin to enjoy the use of the Dictionary a7 once, paying only a small sum 
down. We want every reader of this paper to at least investigate the subject of 
owning this splendid book. Write to us and learn how favorable are the terms upon 


which it is sold, (fi ) _ : eae 
ve 2-cent stamps) we will send you the beautifu - 
For 10 cents phlet of specimen pages,—an interesting book in dself, 


witha hundred pictures. Itis worth owning whether you want to buy the Dictionary 
or not. The ten cents just covers the cost. 


Address THE CENTURY CO., 33 E. 17th St., New York. 
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_ BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


E. B. SKELLENGER, M.D., 
DRUGS AND MEDICINES, 


Prescriptions carefully com ounded from the 
best material. 


Cor. Hamilton Ave. & nae St., 
TRENTON. N. 
Go To 


CONVERY & WALKER, 


129 North Broad St., 


and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpets in the c.ty, 


8TOLL'S 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS 


Outdoor Sports 


& Amusements. 
JAMES H. TALLON, . 
DEALER IN 
Fancy and Staple Groceries, 
Butter and Eggs a Specialty, 
ast HAMILTON AVENUE. 


TRENTON 
HARDWARE ©... CO. 


(Successors to Dunn Hardware and Paint Co.) 


i 80 ust State SZ 


& GAMES, 


Hardware, House-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, 
Heaters, Ranges, Stoves, Grates, 
Tiles, Wood and Slate Mantels, 

Tin Roofing, Gas Fixtures, 

Oil Cloths, &c., &e. 


13 E. State St. TRENTON, N. J. 


Do you <KOW 
HOoOTTEL 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 Fast State St. 


TH E LACE WEB SPRING. 
(Patented August 12, 1884.) 

This Bed Spring is the most complete ever offer- 
ed tothe public. Itis guaranteed to stand a pres- 
sure of 2000 pounds. Forsimplicity, beauty, com- 
fort and durability. it has no equal. There is no 
wood, chains, hooks, or rivets used in its construc- 
tion. Manufactured exclusively by the 


TRENTON SPRING MATTRESS CO., 
TRENTON, N.J. 


EYES. 


~ Examined by skilful — 
: Specialists © Le ts 


AT APPLEGATE'S | 


STATE & WARREN STS., 
TRENTON, N.J. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


JOHN C. DEMMERT 


(Successor to Chas, Stakeman.) 


Watches, Diamonds 
and Jewelry, 


Repairing of all kinds promptly 
attended to. 


23 EAST STATE STREET, 


TRENTON, WN. J. 


New Jersey State School fo 


r Deak M ages. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


PRINCIPAL, 


GEORGE T. Wenrrs, Governor, WESTON JENKINS. A.M. 
Hexry C. Kersey, Secretary of State. 2 ere Ree 
THOMAS F. HEARNEN. 
WILLIAM 8. Hancock, Comptroller a tea: 
MATRON, 


Joun P. Srocxron, Attor.ey-General. MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS. 


Maurice A. Rogers, President of the SUPERVISOR OF 


MICHAEL P. 


BOYS, 


CONDON. 


Senate. 
Joun I. Hour, Speaker of the House of BRE LISE (BUERAUNIROE: 
heise. MISS ANNA (, FITZPATRICK. 


SUPERVISOR OF GIRLS, 
MRS, LOLA M. SWARTZ. 


ALEXANDER G. CATTELL, Camden. | 
ATTENDING 


WILLIAM 38. 


PHYSICIAN, 
LALOR, M.D. 
NURSE, 

MRS. ELIZABETH V. SMITH. 


J. Brneuam Woopwakp, Bordentown, 


JaMES DESHLER, New Brunswick. 


NicwoLas M. BuriEr, Paterson, Teachers of Academic Department. 
James 8S. Hays, Newark. Rownanp B, Luoyp, A.B. 
Mrs. Mary P. Ervin, 
7 r RE . eae | 
Wiuitram W. Vanrick, Jersey City. | Mies Vinarxta UH. Buxtine. 
WinniaAM R. BArnIcKLO, Jersey City. Miss Frorenck A. Brown. 
Mus. Rosa Keener, 


Miss 
Miss 
Gro. 


Eprru E. Brown, 
J&KAN CHRISTMAS, 
H. Quackennbos, M.D. 


Officers of The Board. 


Governor Gro. T. Werrs, President. 


Industrial Department, 
Mus, Frances H. Porter, 
GeEorRGE S. Porrer, 
| Win.iaAM DALE, 
| Wavrer WHALEN, 


James 8. Hays, Vice-President. . 
Drawing 
Appison B. PoLanD, Secretary. Prinldie 


5. 


for Deaf-Mutes. 


WILLIAN Hancock, Treasurer School 
me 


BE SURE | FRANK H. CRAFT, 


COAL. 


AND 


woop. 


326 Perry Street. 


When You Want 


Good Cigars, 
snuff, or anything 
Smoker's line. call at 


The Arnillo Cigar Store. 


and buy yourclothing atthe American | 
Clothing & Tailoring Co., 3 East | 
State St., 
if desired; pants to measure, $3, $4, and | 
.: Coat and vest, #10. and up to order, é 


cor. Warren, Clothing to aS, 


BOOTS & SHOES. 


Having moved from 115 North Broad St, to | 
518 South Clinton Ave., where we shall | 
keep a full line of all kinds of foot wear. | 
Twenty-five years’ experience in heart of city | 
enables us to meet the wants of the public in| 
this line, and we respectfully solicit patronage. 
We make to erder and do all sorts of re- 


Tobacco, 
in 


Pipes, 
the 


pairing. C.C. CHASE. 

ie Alf the Philadelphia and New York Daily 
a - Aee c at reasonable Newspapers for sale. 
PHOTOGRAPHS gM 


ai So | ee ARNE. 


KRAUCH’S 
306 East State St. 
Three doors East of Stockton 8t. 


|\463 CHESTNUT AVENUE, 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Carpentering | 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 
HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR 
Deaf-Mutes, established by act approved 

| March 81st, 1882, offers its advantages on 

the following conditions: The candidate 
jmust be a resident of the State, not less 
than eight nor more than twenty-one years 
lof: ave, deaf, and of sufticient physical health 
and intellectual capacity to profit by the 
| instruction afforded. The person making 
japplication for the admission of a child as 
ja pupil is required to fill outa blank form, 
| furnished for the purpose, giving necessary 
The 


| application must be accomparied by a cer 


jinformation in regard to the case. 


lificate from a county judge or county 


| 
| 
| clerk of the county, or the chosen free 
| holder or township clerk of the township, 
}or the mayor of the city, where the appli 
| cant resides, ulso by a certificate from two 
|freeholders of the county, — These 
certificates are printed on the same sheer 
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